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FILM DIARY 
These films previewed 


Wed. Jan. ah Siclaln 
Onibaba 
*Steel Helmet (USA 1950) 5S. Fuller 

*Till Death Us Do Part (GB 1968) 

Babette Goes to War (France) 
+The Good the Bad and the Ugi (Italy 1967) 

The Great Ziesfield (USA 7936) R.Z.Leonard 
* ‘Switchboard Operator (Yug. 1967) D. Makawvegev) 


Thurs. 


S,. Connery, 


B. Bardot. 


6 Goes to War 


20d the Bad _and the Ugly 
+S wit chboard Operator 

Raed. ean! ft 7th. 
Warlock (Usa 1959) B. Dymtryxk; 


H. Fonda, R.Wid- 
mark 
+Morgan 
*Fail Safe 
t Arabesque 
Shalako 
Babette Goes to War 
Major Dundee (USA '63) s, Peckinpah; ©.Heston, 
R. Harris 
A Blonde in Inve (Czech '65} M. Forman 
('World Cinema') 


*Switchboard Operator 


8th. 
e_is the Hunter (USA '6h) R.Nelson; G. Ford. 
*Guba Si! (France 61) C. Marker es: . 
Malcolm X 

Morgan 
Pail Safe 

tArabesque 

Shalako 

*The Good the Bad and the Ugly 

*Swithboard Operator 

Laurel and Hardy Shorts 


Sun. Jan. 19th, 
No Way to Treat a Lady (USA '68)J.Smight; R.Steiger 
*The Naked Prey (Africa '65) Cc. Wilde; C. Wilde. 
*Cuba Si + Malcolm X 
Worgan 
ail Safe 
Shalako 


Curzon 
Suss, Film Soc 
is = 7 pems 
Awh. Ce 
Continentale 
Duke of Yorks 
BEC 29.5, pms 
Jacey 


Warner, V. Redgrave Curzon 


Curzon 
Embassy 
Aoi eC 


Continentale 
Duke of Yorks 
Jacey 


Cumzon 44 pm. 


Curzon 
Curzon 
Embassy 
INANE S (Oa 
Continentale 
Suss. Film 
Soc. 
BBC 2 9.5.pm. 


Jacey 


Curzom 14. pms 
B.Comb 11.15pm 
Be, Comb 114.15 
Curzon 

Curzon 


‘Embassy 


ANS J's (C5 

Duke of Yorks 
Jacey 

BIO 7 255 


Duke of Yorks 
Duke of Yorks 
B.Comb 11.15 
Curzon 
Curzon 
ABC. 


aie 


Ne Way to Treat a Lady 
+The Naked Prey 
*Morgan 
+Fail Safe 
' Shalako 


gan. 21st. 
No Way to Treat a Lady 
+The Naked Prey 
- +Morgan 
+Pail Safe 
Shalako 


rues, — 


Wed. an. 22nd... 


Ly Darling Clementine (USA '6)J. Ford; H.Fonda, 


V. Mature, Es, Darnell 
Incident at Owl Creek (France '61) R. Enrico 


+The Green Berets’ (USA '67)J. Wayne; Sire Wayne 
Shalako— 


RhuPs.e Jane. 2 5rds 
eaeaee of the =a 


*Rebell EO (Tap. '6 


‘Suss. 


Duke of Yorks 
Duke of Yorks 
Curzon 
Curzon 


Z A.B.C. : 


Duke of Yorks 
Duke of Yorks 


“Curzon 
eueezion 
Ne Bie Cle 


i 


Film -Soc. 
h + 7 pm. 
Suss.Film Soc. 
4 + 7 pm. 
Duke of Yorks 
NAIR SIGE 


e (Italy '60)M.Bava;B,Steek Academy 


eee Suss.FilmSoc 
: ly 4° Pele 

*Les Parapluies de Cherbourg (France'63)3. Demy; Colil.Tech 
Cc. Deneuve FoBo. weit 


+The Green Berets 


Pridg’ San’ 2hth. 
A Long D 


"s Journey Into Night (USA '62)S.Lumet; 
K. Hepburn i 
Revenge of the Vampire 


Sate. Jan.2 5th. 


“The Tall Men (USA 155) R. Walsh;C.Gable,JiRussell 
Revenge of the Vampire 
the ¢ Gree 27 on Berets 


= Sie Jans 26th. 
"A Fistful of Dollars (Italy 167) $.Leone; Clint 
Bastwood | 
23 Squadron (USA '63)W.Grauman, C. Robertson 
The Quiller Memorandum (GB '66)M.Anderson;Max Vm 
Sy dow 
. Gunfight in Abilene (USA '67).Hale; B.Darin 
Two Weeks in September (G3) starring Bardot 
Revenge of of the Vampire 
Mon. Jan. 2 /th. 


Revenge of the Vampire 
Quilier Mem Memorandum 
Gunfight at at _Abilene 
tA_Fistful of "Dollars 
4655 Squadron 


“Duke of Yorks 


Curzon ddpme 


Academy 


Curzon 11pm. 
Academy 


Duke of Yorks 


Duke of Yorks 


Duke of Yorks 
Embassy 


Embassy 
Continentale 


Academy 


. Academy 
. Embassy 


Embassy 


. .-Duke of Yorks 
. Duke of Yorks 


Pues. Han. 238th. 


Revenge of the Vampire Academy 
The Quiller Memorandum Embassy 
Gunfight at Abilene Embassy 


Wed, Jan. 29th. 
Jane Eyre (USA 'h3)R.Stevenson;0.Welles,E.Taylor Odeon 
Insomie (France '63)P.Etaix (short) (feature to Suss.Film.So 


be announced) +7 pm. 
*For a Few Dollars More (Italy '66)S.Leone; Glint Duke of York: 
Eastwood 
*fhe Knack (GB '64) R.. Lester; R. Tushingham Duke of York: 
Revenge of the Vampire Academy 
The Quiller Memorandum Embassy 
Gunfight at Abilene Embassy 


DThurse Jan 40th. 


_——— 


W. Matthau, P.O'Neil 


t+Thomas L'Imposteur (France '65)G.Franju Suss.FilmSoc 
4 + 7pm. 

Scorpio Rising (USA '63) K. Anger Suss.FilmSoc 
+ 7pm. 

*The Detective (USA '68) G.Douglas;F.Sinatra Curzon 

tAnd God Created Woman (France "56)R.Vadim;B.Be Continentale 

Rasputin the Mad Monk (GB '55) D.Sharp;C.Lee Embassy 

Culloden (GB T65)P. Watkins Comm echija\ 
1984 (GB '55) M.Anderson;=.0O'Brien Coll. Tech7.3( 

For_a Few Dollars More Duke of York, 
*The Knack Duke of York 

Preid. san Sst. 

Whatever Happened to Baby Jane? (USA '63) Curzon 11pm. 
“ R. Aldrich; B. Davis, J. Crawford 
tknd God Created Woman Continentale 
*The Detective Curzon 

Rasputin Embassy 

Lacy in, Cement Odeon 
*Secret life of an American Wife Odeon 


TV Cinema 


We have been unable to obtain exact titles of films shown 
on TV more than one week in advance. Since there are about 10 to 
15 films per week, obviously TV is of great interest to the film- 
enthusiast. BBC 2's ‘World Cinema' (Friday evening) and the 'Mid- 
night Movie (Saturday) and 'The Hollywood Musical' (Wednesday ev.) 
"The Saturday Thriller’ on BBC1, and ITV Southern's 'Tuesday West- 
ern' generally offer reasonably zood films. Watch out for Lola 
(Jan.17th) and Before the Revolution (Jan.24th) - both scheduled 
for ‘World Cinema’. 


Also missing is the programme of the Coll. of Edueation 
and the Coll. of Art. Noa details were available. 


PREVIEWS 


The Steel Helmet (USA 1950) Sam Fuller; Gene Evans 


Extraordinary didactic war-film about Korea, in which a 
‘born’ soldier puts the others to shame, is 'tested' himself, 
and survives - even more hateful and cynical about himself 
and the war than he was before. The film abundantly demon- 
strates Fuller's dictum: 'as soon as a human being picks 
up a gun he is an animal, whether he likes it or not.' Fuller 
is the only @irector who can be viclently anti-communist and .. 
at the same time passionately objective about human situations 
and their moral significance. He is the most ‘existentialist’ 
director in Hollywood. The Steel Helmet is of such violence 
that its cynicism assumes the force of a new morality, making 
us see truths about ourselves which we usually forget. The 
utter madness of war is perhaps nowhere more clearly formulated 
than in the scene where Zack, beside himself with anger, 
shoots his (valuable) Korean prisoner. Suddenly welizing 
what he has done, he picks him up, shakes him and shouts: 
"You'd better live or I’11 kill you’. The absurdity of the 
phrase, better than any liberal sentiment, indicates what 
war does to men, and how completely it destroys any kind of 
morality we could conceive of, leaving a total void. As with. 
the Norman Mailer of 'The Naked and the Dead', Fuller's 


entially reactionary position, but to confuse The Steel Helmet 


with say, The Green Berets is as stupid as to confuse D.H. 
Lawrence with Harrison Marks. 


Tu 


And God Created Woman (France 1956) R.Vadim; B. Bardot, 
Curd Jurgens. 


Doesn't stand up at all well to time, and today 109ks 
almost pathetic in its deliberate vulgarity.: But perhaps 
after all Vadim's best film (which isn't saying much), and 
historically important in that it gave currency to the BB 
myth. When it came out in Paris in '56 it caused a great 
stir and had a hard time with the censors. Alluding to this, 
André Bagin had this to say: ‘The film almost reconciles 
one with censorship, if that was at all ocossible, for when 
watching it one thinks nostalgically of all the subtle Li 
ventions which an American director has to employ in order 
to suggest a good deal more than Vadim with the little that 
the prudish Hollywood code allows him.' 


= 


The His 


: 
Rebellion (Japan 1967) Masaki Kobayshi 


‘A sister piece to Harakiri in its grave architectur- 
al style and its stinging attack on the Japanese code of 
honour, Rebellion chiefly differs in its deep, quiet cel- 
ebration of love. One is left at the end with a sense of 
tragic desolation as the young couple, suffering with the 
classic. stillness of the heroes and heroines of Corneille 
and Racine, are shuffled like helpless pawns in a game of 
statesmanship ... Kobayashi structures his film like a 
giant chess-game, cutting from violent action to a long. 
pause of meditation... the symetry of his sets... court- 
yards with characters dotted round the edges - like squares 
on a board. The film has a pure single line of tension, un- 
dermined by deep wells of emotion until the whole thing 
explodes finally inthe splendid, pointless bloody chambara 
of the end.' (Monthly Film Bulletin, March '68). 


623 Squadron (USA '59) Walter E. Graumznm 


Worth going to see as a second feature, if only for the 
striking musical score, this film conveys, adequately but not 
prilliantly, the subordination of men to their fighting unit. 
Thus, at the end the squadron, the men that is, is destroy-— 
ed, but the squadron already has new recruits and as a unit 
it survives and is honoured. The operatior ehief, back at 
the base feels compelled to order his squadron on even when 
he knows that the necessary supporting action has been des- 
troyed. The film exposes his false values as he revels in 
the glory of the squadron's success without appreciating 
that the squadron is dead, 

Ped. 


Thomas L'Imposteur (France 1965) Georges Franju; Pierre 
Fresnai, E. Riva 


After the novel of the sme name by Jean Cocteau. Using 
the story of a young man whopasses himself off as the grand- 
son of a famous general, in order to live the glorious ad- 
venture of war, Franju exposes war as the great imposture, 
which makes puppets and players of everyone for an utterly 
inhuman and senseless spectacle. Parallel with Thomas' story 

is that of a Polish princess, who - following an impulse of 
humanitarian concern - organizes an ambulance service, only 
to have her work frustrated at every turn. Franju's almost 
clinical camera leaves us in no doubt about the fultility 

of the princess' attempt to live a more authentic life, nor 
does it spare Thomas' grandiose and self-destructive illusions 
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about heroism. But the ultimate target is that self-righteous, 
hypocritical and hysterical society which encourages and nour- 
ishes such pernicious dreams as those of Thomas, and which ex- 
ploits the generous impulses of the vrincess. Franju shows 
that the only reality of this gigantic imposture is death 
and that the idea of trying to find some form of authentic- 
ity is no more than a pathetic, totally decadent gesture. In 
that both Thomas and the princess are so strongly drawn to 
this horrific spectacle, they share the same vice as any 
cinema-audience, drawn by violence and action. Franju ex- 
plores this aspect very subtly, in that he gives these images 
of violence and destruction all their aesthetic due, only to 
unsettle us the more profoundly in the end. One of the most 
disturbing (and revelatory!) images of the cinema is the 
scene of the horse galloping through the wrecked town with 
its mane on fire. Our awareness that these flames are ‘real’ - 
so much more real than any documentary - comes as a profound 
shock (used as we are to the cinematic fiction) which leads 
us at once to question our assumptions about the true nature 
of the spectacle we are watching, thus (rather like in God- 
ard's Les Carabiniers) making the horror surrounding it the 
more real for being fictitious. 

T.H. 


The Knack (G.B. 1965) Dick Lester; Rita Tushingham, Ray Brooks; 
Donal Donnelly. 


Dick Lester (or Richard as he now calls himself) directing 
Charles Wood's seript of Anne Jellicoe'’s play about a young 
man's search for self and sexual fulfillment and finding 
love (?) in the neurotic arms of Rita Tushingham (of the 
eyes). Funny in 1965, but loses Originality in perspective, 
and has dated very quickly (were mini-skirts really that 
long?). Lots of trendy social comment on the generation 
gap, but the old morality wins in the end. Excellent perfor- 
mances by Donal Donnelly as Tom Who despises anything brown 
and creates the famous white room, and Ray Brooks as Toben 
who has the knack and knows it. It doesn't bear an awful lot 
of resemblance to Anne Jellicoe's Play but is a source-Dook 
of cinematic tricks which pass for surrealism. If it begins 
to bore you look for John Bluthal and the ‘dreaded Indian 
hemp’ and a bald bystander with long sideburns who could not 
really be mistaken for Hitchcock. 


G.H. 


The Naked Prey (Africa 1963) Cornel Wilde; Cornel Wilde 


Story (set in late nineteenth century Africa) of a cap- 
tured white hunter set loose, naked, by an African tribe 
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to be hunted down by a small band. It shows civilised man's 
rapid reversion to ot ee ive animal bent solely on 
survival in the Savannah. Yet his sreater intellectual 
flexibility keeps him one bas ahead of his pursuers. The 
Africans aré not shown as mindless or savage hunters - the 
actors, without recourse to English dialogue, convey a 

rare range of emotions not least of which is a growing 


apd for, and exa Beer heror with, their elusive prey. Ex- 
lent for two-thirds of its content, the film sadly 


lapses into banality when the white man rescues and be- 
friends a little African boy hunted by slave-raiders, How- 
ever, the slave-raiding scent puts into context (as do the 
introductory shots:of the hunting party) the Africans' ow 
game of pursuit. Thus the explcitation of Africa by the 
White Man is contrasted with the Africans’ treatment of 
the white captive. Seen on its first release the photography 
was first rate and extremely beautiful. It conveyed the 
exact scene down to the trembling heat haze. We must hove 
that this is a good print. 

Peddie 


Morgan (1965 G.B.) Karel Reisz; David Warner, Vanessa 
Redgrave. 


Love, madness and Marxism - David Mercer's T.V. play 
extended for cinema under Karel Reisz's direction. Unfor- 
tunately Mercer is primarily a T.V. playwright and the film 
has a tendency to drag (especially in the middle sequences). 
The claustrophobic world of the television screen would 
perhaps have been a better frmework for David Warner's 
schizoid fantasies. A tragi-comedy made all the more tragic 
py a realization of the plight of most schizophrenics. This 
is Morgan's world as Morgan experiences it but the film it- 
self is schizophrenic as i) itis a film and not an experience 
outside the cinema (note the use of sequences of clips from 
Tarzan and King Kong to portray some fantasy scenes which 
have meaning as films of films and not simply as films of 
the world). ii) there is the necessity of portraying both 
Morgan and his subjective experience. An effective social 
analysis of Bo<ea] Led mental-illness along the lines of 
Bateson and Laing but on another level the film renders us 
(the audience) schizophrenic by playing up the old subjec- 
tive-objective dichotomy (see ii) above). The dialectics of 
schizophrenia - is the last scene fantasy or reality; and in 
this context does that distinction mean anything? Vanessa 
Redgrave is beautiful as Morgan's wife Léonee his downfall 
and his salvation, alternately hot and cold, real and unreal, 
unnervingly simple and too complex for words —- a woman, you 
might have her and you will lose her like Morgan. Arthur 
Mullard is beautiful playing himself and Wally the gorilla. 
The memory of Trotsky pervades all. 

G.H. 
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My Darling Clementine (USA 1946) J. Ford; H. Fonda, Linda 
Darnell, V. Mature. 


Around the classic story of the gunfight at 0.K. Corral 
Ford creates probably the finest of his great westerns, . 
crystallizing in the eonflict of heroically proportioned 
figures the struggle for civilisation which is at the he art 
of the history of the American West. Wyatt Harp, riding . 
into Tombstone to take the Marshall's star and hunt out the 
killers of his younger brother, is the law-bringer in a 
land still subject to the primitive patriarchal rule of the 
sinister strong-man Clanton on the one hand, and the prim- 
itive vices of a semi-civilised society on the other — the 
whiskey and poker that are administered under the auspices 
of a renegade practitioner from the East, 'Doc' Holliday. 
In the clash of these discordant forces the momentum of 
progress is generated; and in one of his most memorable se- 
quences Ford poeticaliy cdabrates the energy and enthusiasm 
of a new and peaceful society with the scene of a Sunday 
morning dance on the newly completed floor of Tombstone's 
embryo church. 


JR. 


fhe Secret Life of an American Wife (USA 1968) George Axelrod; 
W. Matthau. 


‘A brilliantly funny Axelrod fairytale about an ageing 
Hollywood sex symbol (played with wonderfully-sloppy panache 
by Walter Matthau, no less) who is beginning to sag under 
the necessity of lady-killing; a suburban housewife (the 
superb Anne Jackson) who fears she is losing her looks and 
determines to prove she isn't by becoming a call-girl for a 
days and the shy, sidelong little afternoon romance they 
find in an innocent but not exactly chaste bed. ‘The other 
side of the coin of The Seven Year Itch', Axelrod has called 
it, or ‘a kind of hip Ibsen’. Either way, it is as gay, 
spontaneous, kooky and tender as Lord Love a Duck — and in- 
imitably Axelrod's own.'(London Film Festival 1968) 


The Tall Men (USA 1955) Raoul Walsh; Clark Gable, R. Russell. 


Story of a cattle trek from Texas to Montana, in which 
the passions and ambitions of the individual characters are 
contrasted with the enormous sweep and drive of the herd. 
‘The first sequence of the herd setting out for distant Mon- 
tana is superbly handled and is probably one of the most -. 
effective of its kind ever seen. And the final scene of the 
stampede is brought to its exciting climax by complicated 
cutting, unusual on the wide screen. The great cattle trek, 


A 


two savage Indian attacks, and some first-rate blizzard scenes 
make up an authentically spectacular production."(Monthly Film 
Bulletin, July 1955) 


Directed by Raoul Walsh, one of the grand old masters of 
the American cinema, this is a must for all Western connois-~ 
seurs, not only on the strength of its own merits, but as an 
interesting comparison with two other famous Westerns treat- 
ing a similar theme - Hawks' Red River and Delmer Daves' Cow 


ber T.E. 
Fail Safe (USA 19643) Sidney Lumet; H.Fonda, Walthau 


Fail Safe is the companion piece to Strangelove. It was actu- 
ally comoleted before Strangelove, but withheld because of its 
for then daring subject matter, until Strangelove broke the 
thermonuclear ice. Whereas in Strangelove it is human irration- 
ality which lets loose the bombs, Lumet sees man's absolute de- 
pendence on a technology that is as liable to error as man, at 
fault. This difference is reflected in the styles of the films: 
Kubrick seeks terror through laughter; Lumet underplays the 
whole isstle, the president cannot act, he can only watch the 
bleeps on the radar screen move closer toward their targets. 

Or to put it in another way, Lumet has Fonda rather than Peter 
Seller play the president. Watch out for Walter Matthau's tre- 
mendous take off of Herman Kahn. P.H. 


Les Parapluies de Cherbourg (France 1963) Jaques Dény; 


As already in Lola, Démy tries to translate quintessential po- 
pular melodrama into its exact visual equivalent. Démy, along 
with his wife A. Varda (Le Bonheur) are perhaps the only direc- 
tors of genius in the European cinema, who deliberately try to 
apveal to all strata of the public. In this they are evidently 
close to the classic American cinema, especially to the musical 
comedy directors. Only,for Démy they are tragedies. 

Guy, a car mechanic, falls in love with Geneviéve (Cath- 
rine Deneuve) who works-in-her mother's umbrella shop. The 
cirl set pregnant, the mother doesn't want her to marry Guy. 

At any rate, Guy is called up and has to go to Algeria. A rich 
jeweller (introducing himself as the unhapoy lover from Lola) 
eventually marries Geneviéve. Guy comes back, hears about her 
marriage, and in desperation marries the girl next door (who 
had always loved him.) 

The film would be unsupportable in its banality were this 
not redeemed by its complete stylization. All the dialogues are 
sung, and in the sets (and locations) 'naive' monochromes pre- 
dominate. Surface prettiness and neatness as a mirror to our 
wishes. The music, with its smooth rhythm is as soporific and 
unreal as in supermarkets on a Saturday. It is as if Démy hed 
wanted to prove to us that, however sophisticated we like to 
think we are, there is a core of unfulfilled and highly respon- 
sive gushiness in all of us. In this he succeeds admirably. 


T.H. 
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Toe Detective (USA 1968) Gordon Douglas; F.Sinatra, T.Remick 


Gordon Douglas has had an up-and-down career. After an inter- 
esting low-budget examination of a psychopath in a Wester n sett- 
ing ‘The Fiend Who Walked The West), he then remade Stagecoach 
rather disastrously as an action film, and then with Tony Rome 
joined the private eye scene. In Detective Douglas has added to 
Abbey Mann's hard-hitting Script the technical ingenuity he 
Showed in Stage coach . Compared to Point Blank, an honestly vio- 
lent film in the Fuller tradition, the film's ‘liberal view of 
violence collapses. Douglas' detective doesn't like the dirty 
police methods, but he grudgingly accepts them rather than reject 
or utilize them to the fuli. But we know society is sick. 


P.H. 


Arabesque (USA 1965) S.Donen; Gregory Peck, S.Loren 


Donen's Charade was a very effective high thriller in the 
Hitchcock mould. It is unfortunate that Donen's lightness, so 
important to a director of musicals seems to have temporarily 
deserted him in Arabesque. Still, there is one interestins se+ 
quence: Peck escapes just as the effect of the drug he has been 
given starts to poerate, and we see his rather pretty visions. 


P.H. 
Cuba Si! (France 1967) Ghris Marker 


Marker's films (Le Joli Mai, Lettre de Sibérie, Ta Jetée) are 
perhavos the only form in which the documentary can survive, given 
the doubts that surround the cinema's claim ts record reality ob- 
jectively. Even more so than Jean Rouch and the ‘cinéma vérité' 
school, Marker always gives his material a strongly polerircal 
perspective. What makes Cuba Si so important is therefore not 
only the fact that it is one of the few cinematic documents on 
Cuba after the Revolution, but that it gives us the opportunity 
"to get to know the Cuban reality through what we are shown - and 
told - by someone who has, regarding this reality, a point of 
view.'(Positif, Nov.63) TE. 


Whatever Happened To Baby Jane? (USA 1963) R.Aldrich, B.Davies 


Very successful thriller about two sisters who torment each 
other out of frustrated love. Directed by Aldrich, an extremely 
intelligent 'action' director (Attack!, Kiss Me Deadly) ‘Aldrich 
is obsessed with sickness and the way it makes people helpless, 
powerless to act creatively or to see themselves properly. Baby 
Jane depicts a relationship built on a ite. The atmosphere of 
hysteria and violence brings torture and murder, particularly 
fearful since it is between two sisters. The showing of physic- 
al anguish is a necessary step for the expiation of the origin- 
al deceit.'(Movie, April 63) 

Til. 
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Sergio Leone's Italian Westerns with Clint Eastwood (1965 - 68) 


The three Westerns made by Leone in Italy with Clint Eastwood 
(A Fistful of Dollars, For A Few Dollars More, The Good, The Bad 
and The Ucly) have been outstanding commercial successes all 
over Furove. They are another confirmation of Europe's economic 
and ideological penetration by the USA. Even the national myths 
seem to have been transplanted, though not without serious dam- 
age. These European Westerns are, as it were, the reflection of 
what is already & tirror-image in its original homeland. They 
reflect not only twenty vears of indiscriminate and unassimilat- 
ed Western mania among Hurodean audiences, but also the gradual 
disintegration of Europe's traditional admiration for America's 
heroic virtues. By their anti-hero conception, their totally 
gratuitous violence, their explicit mockery of any moral distinc- 
tions, these Westerns are the synthetic revlicas of the carrica- 
ture which critical opinion has always drawn of the classical 
Western. By denying any moral development, and replacing all 
the cultural motifs by formal ballets of killings and massacres, 
they reflect the (temporary) decline of the traditional Ameri¢gan 
Western itself, which in its great epochs relied on the assump- 
tion of a meaningful moral rapport between all members of a giv- 
en society, and presupposed rules which even bound the outlaw. 


The classic American Western ultimately always affirmed the 
Shared belief and confidence of America in its democratic insti- 
tuions, in its own cultural validity as a nation. But this be- 
lief seems at present to be seriously undermined, and the Ital- 
ian Westerns mirror this disillusionment. Their interest, as 
with ts James-Bond films,is - if at all- purely sociolmical. 


TLE. 


a note on The Green Berets (USA 1967)Jcohn Wayne; John Wayne and 
: , ° family 
Directed by the 'Duke', arch right-winger of the American 
Cinema, this film continues the glorification of American 
Imperialism first demonstrated in The Alamo. Maybe on the prin- 
ciple of 'know your enemy' you should seé the film. 


“4s picketed in London when it was first released. 


Pio « 
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The Switchboard Operator (Yugoslavia, 1967) Dusan Makavejev 


Not many people in this country can claim more than a 
superficial knowledge of the actual social reality and the hu- 
man conflicts of a country like Yugoslavia. Although some of 
us might be familiar with the economic system and its acute 
problems and shortcomings, the human reality in which this de- 
fective system operates, must necessarily escape us as comple- 
tely as it does escape all those who merely know the country 
as tourists on their way to Turkey or Greece. 


Thus, any opportunity to acquaint ourselves with the re- 
flection of this society in the cinema deserves our special at- 
tention, and gains an importance which goes. beyond the svecific 
artistic value of the individual film or a particular director 
(whose other work, at any rate, is not usually available to us). 


Given our general ignorance about Eastern Europe - to 
which our curiosity ought to be inversely proportional -, the 
cinema of these countries acquires the status of documentary 
evidence and sociological essay, in that we are presented with 
the image of a society whose presence is both direct, and eriti- 
cally reflected. 


The ambiguity of this state of affairs is obvious, and it 
requires a certain amount of restraint and delicacy on the part 
of the (re)viewer, neither to overestimate the objectivity, nor 
to misinterpret the critical perspective of these films. For a 
good many of them - and The Switchboard Operator is a case in 
point - reveal themselves as highly critical of the society 
which they portray. 


Thus, The Switchboard Operator might seem to be primarily 
a bitter and disillusioned statement about the failure of the 
Communist Revolution in solving the emotional and spiritual 
problems of those it was supposed to liberate. In the story of 
Tsabel, theswitchboard operator and Ahmed, the health officer, 
whose love affair suddenly disintegrates after the intrusion of 
euilt and misunderstanding, and finally ends in Isabel's acci- 
dental death, Dusan Makavejev certainly does contrast two worlds 
existing within one social reality. 


On the one hand there is the naive joy, the brief moments 
cf enchantment as the two discover each other and experience the 
liberating intimacy of a sexual relationship. Juxtaposed to this 
is a public world of abstract didacticism and cold rationality 
(the criminologist, the sexologist) - in short, a society which 

. produces the kind of emptiness and ignorance that seems 
to destroy the couple, leading the girl to infidelity and the 
man to drunkenness. 


But there is a third world which puts in relief both the 
new Enlightenment of the officials and the inability of the 
couni.e to sustain a permanent relationship: the memory of the 
Russian Revolution and the national liberation, many times ev- 
oked in photos, banners, music and film. 
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The true significance of, say H.Bisler's song about the 
coming of the Commune or the sequence from Dziga Vertov's Sym- 
phony of the Donbas which show the Russian revolutionaries tear- 
ins down the false idels of the Orthodox Church, lies in their 
being a (albeit relative) reference point, by which to judge and 
illuminate the present. It would be a serious misinterpretation 
to see in these references anything as simple as the derision 
of the pathos and sentiments expressed in these works of art. 


By referring to the Revolution in terms of the art it has 
produced, Makavejev not only situates his own activity as a filn- 
maker in a revolutionary verspective, but also stresses that the 
Revolution is - in terms of the film's own reality - on a dif- 
ferent vlane, distinct from both that of official Yugoslavia and 
the couple itself, thus retaining (if not emphasizing) the moral 
force of the revolutionary ideals, while severely criticising 
their historical degeneration. 


This comes out most clearly in the scenes where Makavejev 
fuses his emotional commitment to his characters with his ideo- 
logical stance: certain "happy" scenes of the couple's life are 
underlined with the revolutionary Hisler music, notably the one 
where Ahmed returns with a record player, and in which the ca- 
mera follows Isabel from the courtyard as she climbs the stairs 
to greet him, - the slow pan and crane upwards strongly rein- 
forcing the uplifting sentiment of the music. Or another scene, 
where Isabel's pride in her own skill as a housewife (she bakes 
a magnificent strudle) is celebrated with the same musical. accom- 
paniment. 


The film's bitterness, hardly mitigated by these scenes of 
fragile bliss or their underlying irony, reflects the disillu- 
sion of a generation which suffers from an acute aimlessness 
coupled with intense emotional difficulties of adaptation. Hav- 
ing been told that socialism would liberate the individual and 
emancipate the sexes, this couple sullenly waits for the »pro- 
mised goods, utterly unprepared to grasp their own personal pro- 
cess of maturation as a necessary stage of social liberation. 


Tn the socialist countries - even more than in the West - 
the de-facto emancivation of the women in the social world seems 
to have traumatized the relations between the sexes and accentu- 
ated the still existing imbalance of emotional and sexual rap- 
ports. To a problem which theoretically should not exist (viz. 
the sexologist's aimiable lecture), solutions are the more diffi- 
cultrto: apply. 


Makavejev's social critique is therefore essentially an 
autocritique of historical Communism and its backwardness in... 
recognizing emotional problems, by showing two struggling and 
rather helpless individuals within a society which is at once 
too impersonal, too abstract and schematic either to preserve 
the revolutionary idealism or to provide a basis for a meaning- 
ful existence for those who live in it. 


i ee 

In order to achieve the proper complexity of his story, Ma- 
kavejev intercuts the narrative of the romance with a series of 
"lectures' on the one hand,and the minute account of. the autop- 
sy of Isabel in the morgue. This technique at once enhances the 
irony of the film - at the same time as it increases the pathos 
of their mutual happiness -, but it also associates the didactic 
content of the lectures with the cold, clinical sterility of the 
morgue, with the additional polemical point that it is the 'scien- 
tific' attitude to human problems as displayed by the criminolo- 
gist and the sexologist which is responsible for there being a 
corpse on the dissecting table. 


This stark juxtaposition of private and official, of emo- 
tional and technical realms of existence is also borne out by 
the direction. The fixed, cool and distant camaa of the inter- 
polated pieces. alternates with sequences.of very fluid movement 
in the domestic scenes; and finally, the jagged movemnts of the 
hand-held sequences at the end are intended to convey the emo- 
tional turbulence that leads to the accident. The two styles 
merge at a. sienificant point, namely when Ahmed, exercising his 
profession of rat-catcher, is seen to carry a box-ful of dead 
rats to the rubbish-tipv on a building site, whereupon the ca- 
mera freezes as he poses for an official photo, presumably in- 
tended to celebrate his socialist heroism. 


In his style and technique, Makavejev overemphasizes per- 
haps the critical irony, making his perspective rather too ob- 
trusive and exploring his analytical focus (the bérayal of the 
individual by abstract science and thefalsely didactic paterna- 
lism) in too simple a dichotomy. It therefore seems to me that 
the intercutting technique was a formal mistake, since it gives 
the film itself a starkly didactic, moralizing intent, which 
works against its own aesthetic complexity, and is partly res- 
ponsible for making the final, rapid. déterioration-of the charac- 
ters seem less plausible than it*would otnerwise have been. 


For the cutting technique partly obliterates t® more sub- 
tle anyalysis of the characters' ignorance of themselves, their 
fundamental immaturity - which, however, comes out very startling- 
ly in the scene where Isabel sings about 'man is not made of wood' 
while he writes his report about rats in the slaughter-houses, 
toilets on building-sites and cellars. Her spiritual nature, find- 
ing its purest exoression in the song, must always remain incom- 
prehensible to him, so long as he is obsessively fixed on his 
task of exterminating rats - symbol of a repressed and chaotic 
psyche. The parallel, then, which the metaphoric structure of the 
film draws,is between the apparent, clinical order of the morgue 
(symbol of an antiseptic, dead society) and Ahmed's fastidious, 
orderly personality: both cover an infested, diseased substrata. 


This psycho-pathological significance of the rats ‘as the 
untidy, repressed subconsciousness of the social body and of the 
individuals that live in it, sives the final scene in the well 
a magnificent structural aptness. Hhe well, too, and even more 
clearly, represents the descent of the characters into their own 
troubled psyche, to which the sexual connotations of the well are 
evidently linked. The girl's death is both necessary and logical, 
indicating the tragic way in which a still immature society is 
forced to cope with its problems - by rejection and destruction. 


T.H. 
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Hercules Conquers Atlantis (Italy 1%1)vCottefavi; 
Reg Park 


Most people with any pretention to knowledge about the 
cinema have heard of ‘Hercules Conquers Atlantis’ and its 
director Cottafavi. In Britain considerably fewer have 
actually seen the film, so that its appearance just before 
Christmas in a double bill at the Embassy (with an early 
Budd Boetticher western) was to be welcomed. The film 
could be reviewed in the ‘check your intellect in at the 
cloakroom and view it with the eyes of a mindless cretin! 
school of film criticism, but deserves better treatment. 


First and foremost, it’ is not an epic. An epic film 
deals with superhuman forces, not in the sense of the odd 
vision or miracle but as an essential motor driving the 
action forward. The forces may be supernatural (De Mille!s 
or Houston's Jehovah), historical inevitabliity (‘'October', 
Vidor's 'War & Peace’, Mann's 'Fall of the Roman Empire’) 
or the passions of superhuman heroes and heroines (‘El a he ae 
De Mille's Cleopatra’) but the drama stems from the way in 
which human beings are tossed in tempestuous waves of a 
fate not of their making. Lavish expenditure and huge sets 
are only ajurcts to provide a setting and a backcloth for 
these superhuman forces. The failure of so many would-be 
epics is the failure to understand this necessary driving 
force for the drama. In an epic film it is just not good 
enough to provide the world's best actor or actress play- 
ing Dr. Zhivago or Catherine the Great. If the audience has 
no context in which to Place them, their actions will be at 
best incomprehensible and at worst laughable. 


*Hercules' is not an epic, but it is about mythological 
characters. The film is certainly not a creful dramatisation 
of Greek myths - Andronacles, King of Thebes and his friend 
Hercules, whose adolescent son is always getting into trouble, 
would not be very recognisable to a student of Ancient Greece. 
Cottafavi is,in fact, working in a genre well-known in Europe 
but less used in Britain and the U.S.A. The action takes 
place in a sort of pre-industrial ‘Golden Age',and the genre 
is best represented in the Englishlanguage cinema by the 
"Bastern’ romances of the fourties and fifties(- known tech- 
nically as ‘tits and sand' films)such as 'Son of Sinbad' 
recently seen on B.B.C.-T.V. 


In practice, this genre is not much further removed from 
reality than the Western where the villain always misses with 
his first shot from ambush and the hero carries out incred-— 
able shooting feats from a horse as fast and tireless as 
Pegasus. To complain that ‘Hercules’ is not the Heracles of 
Greek mythology is equivalent to complaining that ‘The West' 
never really existed in the form immortalised by the cinema. 
Both complaints are completely beside the point and misunder- 
stand the nature of a ‘'Genre'.This is used to provide an 
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easily comprehended framework eee which a story, trivial or 
profound,may be fitted.We accept the framework easily in West- 
erns,so easily that it would need a long article to describe 
ite For example, we know that a small town will have several 
bars,a hotel and a barbers shop,a general store and a livery 
s§able.Its law and order will be kept by a locally appointed 
sherriff answerable only to infrequent visitors such as a 
U.S. marshall or a circuit jodge. We know that revolvers and 
rifles are the common means of self defense and automatic 
weapons unknowns 


Similarly in a 'Golden Age’ story,we know that the economy 
of the state rests on the precious metals in the royal treas- 
ury and that control of this gives control of the state. The 

state is governed by a heréditary aristocracy which may, or 
may not agree among themselves about the rightful heir to the 
throne. Self defense is by sword and spear and large quantit- 
ies of body-armour are impractical. The land is relatively 
poor so that only the aristocracy own horses and live in stone 
houses(with unglazed windows). A journey to anywhere further 
away than four days travel by ship or horse takes one into 
unknown country where unknown dangers lurk, and magical or 
mythical freatures may appeare 


Given this framework, what happens in ‘Hercules conquers 
Atlantis' ? Hercules, his son and his friend Andronacles see 
a vision which suggests that the kingdoms of Greece are in 
deadly danger. At the council of Greek kings it appears that 
only Andronacles is willing to go th seek the danger.Hercules, 
considering that his days of adventure are over, declines to 
go and refuses to let his son go. He and Andronacles drug 
Hereules and have him carried on board the only ship to be 
found capable of undergoing the search. After,various advent— 
ures,they are shipwrecked and separated. Hercules finds him- 
self in the court of the Queen of Atlantis,after recovering 
her daughterfrom a magiciah.The queen appears grateful,but 
immediately orders her daughter to be killed, as a prophesy 
has been made that Atlantis will be destroyed if her daughter 
outlives her. This time Hercules’ son saves the daughter. 

It transpires that Andronacles has been captured by the Atlant- 
eans, who are producing a master-race of golden haired super- 
men to conquer Europe. Hercules manages to out wit them. His 
son and the princess capture a ship while he frees Andronacles 
and kills the Queen. The prophesy is fulfilled and Atlantis 

is destroyed in a volcanic upsurge. 


A fairly simple story ? Yes, but the interest of the film 
is that the story is merely a framework.The interaction between 
the three Greeks is eccelently rounded out. Andronacles is brave 
but completely reliant on Hercules'strength to hold his throne. 
Without Hercules help he cannot even get a crew for his ship. 
He resents this dependance but ia aquiescent to it - Hercules 
is half-god after all. Hercules is weary of bearing the strain 
of being a great hero but is aware of his duties and worried 
about his son who appears to be suffering in the same way as 
Andronacles,always relying on his father to get him out of 
trouble.The whole relationship is summed up in the first scene 
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of the film, a tavern brawl Started by Andronacles and the 
poy.Hercules sits by impassively eating among growing chaos 

as the two Thebans fend off the attacks of several dozen local 
peasants. Andronacles tries to pull rank -'Dont you realise 
that I am the king of Thebes?’ and the boy calls for help ,but 
Hercules first finishes his meal,pays, and with a weary sigh 
flings down a dozen or so attackers and marches out his unruly 
friends. 


Throughout the rest of the film we see Andronacles complet— 
ely reliant on Hercules and lost without him. The boy is daiff- 
erent. Originally hiding om the shipand afraid to face his 
father's anger, he starts to grow up when,without help, he 
rescues the princess just as his father has done earlier. By 
the end of the film he has grown up enough for Hercules to 
‘give him a job of his own to do,and he ends up not only recon- 
ciled with His father,but considerably increased in moral 
stature -and with the girl. 


The development of the characters in the film might be 
compared with that of the trio in ‘Rio Bravo’. On another level 
fhe film describes the clash of two philosophies.Hercules, 
although a hero and a son of Zeus is a man who wishes to lead 
a private life only carrying out the necessary duties imposed 
by his parentage.Although willing to defend Andronacies' throne 
while he is away,Hercules has no interest in adventure for 
its own sake and is most willing to stay at home with his wife 
although the future of Greece is threatened,and Andronacles 
is certainly not capable of tackling any great danger alone. 
Hercules'philosophy of ‘live and let live’ even extends to 
the mutineers who might have left them to die.Contrasted with 
this is the Atlantean Queen's complete subordination to the 

will of her god,and her driving desire for power. This con- *S 
trast is expressed inthe difference between the two gods,the ~ 
Greek Zeus not at all in evidence except in times of trouble , 
and the Atlantean's Uranus,a brooding figurelooking down on ~~~. 

all the actions of his followers and demanding implicit obed- ~—™. 
ience. Uranus was dethroned and killed by his children (we 
are told) and similarly the cold determimism and drive for 
absolute power of the Queen must be destroyed by Hercules’ 
more democratic philosophy. If there is a major weakness in 
the film it is that this struggle, as portrayed by the Queen's 


‘attempt t. seduce Hercules with the offer of herself and equal 


power ,appears rather onesided. Hercules (Reg Park) cannot really 
be seen to be preatly tempted, so the climacteric scene falls 
a bit flate 


The film has its weaknesses, not least in the acting ability 
of some of its principals,but its directionand the control 
of its plot line,added to some distinguished colour photography.» 
fully justifies its reputations 


Geoff Jones. 


a 
Some Like It Hot (U.S.A. 1959) Billy Wilder;Marilyn Monroe, 
Tony Curtis, Jack Lemmon. 


Marilyn Monroe must have cheered many hearts weary of 
family festivity and present-swapping with her immaculate 
performance in this year's BBC Christmas night film It was, 
of course, Billy Wilder's ‘Some Like It Hot' (1959), a fast- 
moving comedy of sexual manners sst in. the Chicago of the 
gangsters and the Miami of millionaires and thir inevitable 
yachts. Monroe plays the equally inevitable dumb blonde who 
is singing in a female jazz band in order to avert the dis- 
aster caused by her unfortunate and uncontrollable tenden- 
ey to fall for heartless bass saxophonists. It has to go 
wrong for her. And sure enough, it does - in the form of two 
musicians on the run from a Chicago gang who dress up in 
drag to join the band. At first they have misgivings, but 
then they begin to see the attractions, although they are 
frustrating. 


As it stands the plot could have developed-into rather 

a tedious situation, but in fact Wilder creates a magnif- 
icent scene of beautiful and constantly evocative confusion. 
One of the musicians (Tony Curtis) has to dress up as arn 
impotent Australian millionaire in order to seduce Monroe 
he is, naturally, a bass saxophonist), while the other 
Jack Lemmon still posing as a girl) attracts an ageing 
millionaire who supplies the flowers, diamonds and dinner *> 
on the yacht that get passed on to Marilyn Monroe. It-is 
Monroe's innocence and bewildered charm that transform the 
movie. She is there, in all her splendour and complete. wih 
Wiggle, wearing tremendously revealing dresses, but she 
just has to drop her mouth into a childish O-shape for her 
naivete and sweetness to become totally credible. She is 
not just a blonde bombshell: she is a blonde bombshell who 
doesn't really know it, and anyway is too stupid to be 
hard. This convincing portrayal of innocent sex appeal 
makes for really comic situations, such as when she crawls 
into bed with Tony Curtis (as girl) to escape the band- 
leader Sweet Susan, and then oroceeds to snuggle up to him 
(or her). This scene really only does work bécause Marilyn's 
ednearing stupidness is just right. While she is certainly 
not clever, she is basically very sweet and good: her 
friendship with the two "sirls' is so spontaneous that her 
habit of bursting into théir bedroom is “hazardous. There 
are, naturally, some near misses; for instance, she rushes 
back to the hotel to tell Tony Curtis (as girl} about the 
dreamy millionaire she has just met (who is - one and the 
same Tony Curtis). (Luckily he is wily enough to possess a 
bike and makes it just in time into a very bubbly bath. 
Wilder saves the rest of the joke unto he gets out fully 
clothed in his millionaire outfit). Such incidents are 
serupulously timed and not totally predictable. 


There is a very strong emphasis onthe importance of 
money in this film - it is a common Wilder preocupation - 
and straight sexual feeling are played off with the lust 
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for money. Jack Lemmon's success with the kindly but lech- 
erous millionaire is initially disgusting to him (he - or 
she - is kissed in the lift), but he gradually comes quite 
definitely round to the idea - to the extent of accepting 

a proposal of marriage. In fact the last sequence of the 
film (in which the four escape from the gangsters in a 
motor boat) contains the punch-line which resolves his 
problem. He pitifully tries to explain that he ean't get 
married to the millionaire but all his excuses are rejected 
by the indulgent reply ‘It doesn't matter’, until he finally 
wails 'I'm a man' to which the answer is ‘Nobody's perfect’. 


Monroe's interest in money, howver, is presented as nat- 
ural and naive. She is impressed by wealth but has too big 
a heart for that alone to count. Her motives for seducing 
Tony Curtis stem from a genuine wish to put him out of his 
impotent misery. So, becuase her attitude to money is rom- 
antic and ehildlike, it is credible that she should be 
stupid (and thus good) enough to fall for Tony Curtis, the 
heartless bass sax player, truly according to previous form. 


'Some Like It Hot', is, of course, a drag film too. 
Transvestite humour is not overplayed thoug, luckily, and 
this aspect of the film is entirely suceessfull because 
Curtis and Lemmon are so perfect. There are the old jokes 
(disappearing breasts etc.) but not too often, as well as 
some more sophisticated new ones - for instance Tony Curtis 
makes a quick chage from girl to Australian millionaire in 
order to meet Monroes on the yacht, but he only notices just 
in time that he has forgotten to remove his earrings. The 
two men do in fact look very funny in drag; their perfor- 
mances as giggly nudgy cosy girlies are nicely observed and 
not too camp. Their sense of gesture alone is very COMIC. 


The central dilemma of the film (which is in fact made 
up of a long series of comic situational dilemmas) lies in 
the conflict between sex and money lusts. This theme is 
emphasised by the fact that both characters express dis-' 
satisfaction with their real or assumed sexes: jt is agony 
to pretend to be a girl in the company of Monroe, but 
equally terrible to be a boy when a miilionaire proposes 
marriage. It is this torturous confusion of desires that 
underlies the moral comedy of ‘Some Like It Hot'; and the 
dilemma relies upon the total acceptance of the absolute 
and incontravertable lure of sex appeal and gold. 


Veronica Doubleday 
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HE BIRDS (63} Tippi Hedren, Rod Taylor, Jessica Tandy. 


ARNIS (64) Tippi Hedren, Sean Connery. 


ie ‘Actors are cattle." Alfred Hitchcock. 


Hitchecck wanted Ivor Novello, who played the mysterious stranger 
in The Lodger (1926) to turn out at the end to be the Jack the Ripper~ 
like murderer. But the studio didn't think that such an ending fitted 
in with Novello's image, so the ending was changed. (Hitchcock 
encountered the same problem 15 years later with Cary Grant in Suspicion.) 


These instances are exceptions to the usual Hitchcockian method 
which is to take a star, James Stewart, Cary Grant, Sean Connery, Paul 
Newhan (Gorn Curtain), and rather than make him specifically the villain 
(as he had wanted to do with Novello) show him to be a morally 
ambivalent character. In this Hitchcock works against his star's image. 
Thus Cary Grant, the fast-talking Mr. Cool of forties' comedy, or the 
elegant defender of Audrey Hepburn in Charade, becomes a eee a 
man who will allow the woman he loves to marry a Nazi agent. In North 
by Northwest Cary Grant plays Roger ©. Thornhill ('’The ‘uU" stands for 
nothing!'), a mother-dominated advertising executive. The kind of guy 
a is able to jump a taxi queue successfully, he is robbed of his 


Gentity, which he can only recover »y discovering himself. 


Hitchcock's use of Sean Connery presents an even more interesting 
case. ‘Sean Connery is James Bomd,' say the posters. The Bond fiims 
admirably reflect the exploitive ethics of their times in that they 
simply offer us Bond as hero who acts in defence of the state, therefore 
all is justified. In Marnie Hitchcock takes Bond/Sean Connery out 
of the Bondean world and places him in another, world, which we can 
loosely see as much closer to reality, whatever that may be. Thus in 
Marnie we see Sean Connery (liark Rutland) with all the suavity and taste 
of a Bond (he likes to trap wild animals, for example) becoming involved 
with Tippi Hedren (Marnie) because she interests him as would a wild 
animal. Ultimately, Mark helps Marnie to relive her past, and in the 
last scene, when Mark cradles her head protectively and strokes her 
hair, their ‘togetherness‘ is indisputable. But the point is that their 
relationship springs from ambivalent causes. Marnie is a compulsive 
thief and it is precisely because of this that Mark falls in love with 
her. The movement from the first shots which show Marnie isolated on 
the stakion platform to the last scene where they huddle together, two 
troubled people clinging to one another in the face of a, for them, 
hostile world, is generated by mixed motives rather than ‘virtue! 
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ii. ‘To me (Psycho's) a _a Fun picture. ' Alfred Hitchcock. 


Until Psycho, it was possible to see Hitchcock as a great director 
of thrillers and comedy:-thrillers: the disturbing qualities of the 
films were well covered by laughter and sheer aesthetic enjoyment. That 
Hitcheock could call Psycho a ‘tun' picture shows how much closer to 
Bunuel the later Hitchcock has moved. The awareness of desolation that 
is at the heart of Psycho, caught :irst in Janet Leigh's blinds-down 
afternoon love affair and amplified terrifyingly in Tony Perkins who is 
seen always alone, surrounded by life in death, the decaying Gothic 
mansion, tie stuffed birds, his stuffed mother, becomes the cverriding 
concern of the later films. 
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The Birds and Marnie cannot even cursorily be identified as thrillers 


or Weg et ae one may interpret The Birds one can never 
expunge the physical terror of seeing the film. Wor can the physical 
revulsion of Marnie be dismissed; when on her honeymoon, after Mark 
has promised not to sleep with her, she stiffly stands while Mark, in 
frustration and attempted tenderness, holds and kisses her, and then 
‘rapes’ her. Hitchcock's Cary Grant could never have lost that much 
control. 


In iiarnie and The, Birds the jokes come less often and are grimmer. 
For instance, in one ‘sequence in The Birds we a bird on a climbing bar, 
then cut to Tippi Hedren (Helanies, cut back to the climbing bar, with 
two birds now, cut back to Melanie, and then with her the camera turns 
to reveal every inch of the bars covered with birds. This is a joke, a 
joke on the audience, not for them. A similar joke occurs at the end of 
the Birds when despite all that has happened hiitch's little sister asks 
Gf she can take the lovebirds with her when they leave. The jcke is 
that although such a gesture is one of childish faith, an absurd 
clinging to order in the face of disorder, it is a necessary gesture. 
It is a joke on a par with the psychiatrist's glib expla anation of Norman 
Bates! mind at the end of Esycho, woich is followed by the shot of 
Norman in +t 
orderin £ 
the general 
cof a partic 
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he prison cell as his mother: the psychiatrist offers us an 

1 an's experiences, a tying up of the particular with 
Hitchcock lets us see, in the last shot, the chaotic nature 
ular life, explanation or no. 
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bparison of North by Northwest and The Birds is useful 
here. Apart from simple technical Tiara i ice, voth filns operate by 
taking their herces cut of their exvected environments, New York, San 
Francisco, iselating them from help (Cops and spies are after Cary 
Grant, Bodega y is cut off by the birds), and involving them in’ 
relationships which start from mixed mitives. But the differences, 
primarily of tone, are more important. Compare the celebrated Crox 
Dusting sequence of North by Horthwest with the visually similar central 
attack of the birds on Bodega Bay. In both cases danger comes from an 
unexpected source. One is not normally shot at by a crop dusting plane 
nor is a small town usualiy attacked by birds. Worth by Northwest shows 
Cary Grant in danger from the unexpected; The Birds shows mankind 
lgving precariously. By this I do not mean | that Hitchcock is saying, 
"Look out, the birds are gving to get youi' No, the birds are used by 
Witehcock to symbolise the brittleness of et ordering of his life. 
The insecurity that is glimpsed in North by rthwest is general in 
The Birds. Annie Heyworth lives in ‘3 odega - eee near to Mitch, 
whom she had ieper tc marry. The marriage was stopped by iirs. Brenner 
who, since her husband, witch's father, died, is scared of being left 
alone. helanie in San Francisco fills up her days with charitable acts 
to feed her growing sciuptiness. Then in the middle of the film there 
appears a scene which generalises the sense of isolation, the scene in 
the cafe, where an ornithologist, a drunken apocalypbic evangelist, a 
salesman, and a frightened mother offer explanations for the birds? 
attack. Each explanation, each atteupt to order the events of the day, 
fails to fit the facts. There is no explanation. 


Chaos and insecurity are seen as the defining factors of life. 
The film ends with Melanie, her head cradled by lirvs. Brenner, in the 
car, at peaces she can accept Mrs, Brenner as her mother, and irs. 
Brenner, instead of losing liitch, her son, to Melanie, will gain a 
daughter. Melanie, Lydia, and Hitch have formed a saving group; they 
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are no longer isclated people. But ce insecurity of life they have 
faced has not suddenly ended. When they leave Bodega Bay, as the car 
disappears into the distance, we are left watching a screen full of 
birds; we are the only inhabitants of the Brenner house, and if the 
birds are preparing to attack it is us they will attack. Such an 
Ser ice ad Sg ciel bee, than the celebrated train entering a 


For Hitchcock the only order in life is the consciously false 
order of art. The beauty of a film like Marnie is that in it the 
disorder of life is contained in the formal beauty of art. Unlike 
Godard, who confronts reality with his active camera, Hitchcock is a 
reflective artist in whose very lucidity reali ty is transformed on the 
cinema screen. 


(Shown December Sth-7th, Continentale.) 
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The Genesis of Lucille Ball. 
Westward The Vlomen (U.S.4.,1952) William Wellman : Robert Vaylor 
Denise Darcel. 
John kelntyre 


One of the Vestern'’s most treasured conventions is that women are 
a civilising iniluence, who for that reason are both sought after and 
fled from. Tt is this that Westward the Women examines. John NeIntyre 
(Roy Whitman) has built himself sa cattle « empire in California and to 
complete it wants to import 150 women for his ranch hands. Otherwise, 
his dream will be literally sterile. To lead the wagon train he employs 
Rebert Taylor (Buck Wyatt} who sees women as a disabling factor, to be 
kept as far away from as possible. 


The film, despite its unusual twist to the waron train story 
proceeds by use of the normal conventions. The wagon train is subjected 
to Indian trouble, men trouble (not unexpectedly), floods, desert, etc. 
The women too are the usual collection of types: the New Hngland voman 
with her Puritan garb and nautical talk, the pregnant girl whe gives 
birth to her child in the worst of circunstances, the immigrant woman 
who speaks no English, ern most importantly, the ex-dance hall fostess, 
the epitome of sex, who therefote 


Li 
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as to be ns 


Brt Westward 1 the Woman is not a conventional film. Not only are 
he conventions inverted (Fo or €xample, when Robert Taylor is about to 

be shot in the back he is saved by « bespectacled ecunwoman), but they 
are so orchestrated as to amplify the theme: the growing domination of 
the American male by the American female, examined in a social situation 


where male supremacy would seem to inviolable. 


Halfway through the film there occurs a scene where the women, 
after nearly all the wagon train crew have left and even Taylor wants 
to turn back, having gathered round to hear Taylor's decision, shout 
after cne another, ‘Not me$' Their voices are’ echoed by the surrounding 
mountains, ‘Not me! Not me! Not me...cecccoeee'’ The land which Taylor 
finds hostile, and by which he is resigned to be defeated, visually and 
aurally is shown by Wellman to support the women's determination. 


We ok ak 
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Taylor has overlooked the terrifying power that John McIntyre calls, 
'The will of a woman when there's a wedding ring in sight.' 


Significantly, when Denise Darcel (the French dance hall girl) 
and Taylor first meet alone, it is she whe engineers the meeting. 
Taylor is seen passively lying down on the ground (!) in contrast to 
Denise Darcel, seen from below stancing cover hin, hand on hip, against 
the sunset. 


Nearing the end of their journsy, the women, who have, as it were, 
worn trousers for the crossing, pull up and refuse to enter the town~ 
ship until proper feminine clothes are brought to them. Culy then will 
they triumphantly enter the town ana’ choose the men they want to marry, 
rather than vice versa. Denise Darcel slips away cutside the meeting 
hall, to find Taylor. They iss, and she leads him past the now 
uncovered wagons, symbol of the women's completed journey, to join the 
wedding aueue. The women have found their wedding rings. 


fo reach that happy state they have to become men. Taylor, his 
honour dependent on getting the wagons through, in what have become 
extremely hazardous circumstances, says, ‘I?ll make men of them women! 
The women accest this but still cling to their femininity. Although at 
times this 1s to have been lost, for example when a quarrel leads 
to a fistfight, to Taylor's amusement, but in the desert their 
masculinity and femininity are beautifully linked. A wheel falls off 
the waron in which one of the women is about to give birth to a child. 
While Denise Darcel acts as midwife, the womenas a group physically 
hold up the wagon until the birth is completed, while taylor looks 
helplessly on. 


The inability of the settlers te exist originally without women 
foreshadows Taylor's inability to lead the wagon train treating the 
women as men. Yet when he succumbs to Denise Darcel as a woman his 
absence from the wagon train comes at the critical time hen Indians 
attack, when his presence would have saved lives. Throughout the filn, 
Taylor must surrender his hardness, his masculinity, but the women as 
they move further from the east only temporarily surrender their 
femininity. They will only let thei.c prospective husbands see them as 
bona fide dressed-up women. 

This reversal of their social yosition from one of weakness to one 
of power is superbly causht in Wellizan's visuals. We first see the 
women in Chicago as prim and proper Sasterners. Then we see their 
inexperience and confusion as the wagon train sets off. In marked 
contrast to these shots is the view of them leading their wagons, which 
are stretched out in a jagged line at ri;ht angles to the camera, 
slowly but relentlessly forward against the great flat expanse of desert. 
Taylor is their guide, but they are the conquering army. 


Mythically, the American West, always seen as female, is 
conquered by the pioneer, who, after he has raped her and proved himself, 
turns eastward, searching for admiration of his (sexual?) prowess and 
for help to tame his wild mistress. Wellman depicts the American women 
as she moves across the continent closer to her sister, the West, and 
in the process of civilising the West, mining the West's psychic powers 
for her own end = the castration of the male. 


(Shown December 25th, I.T.V,) 
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Le depart (Belgium 1967) Skolimowski; J-P.Leaud, Catherine Duport. 

The story of a young man obsessed by sports cars who gives up his 
chance of entering a rally when he discovers love. Skolimowski, it is 
reported, considers Ashes and Diamonds to be the best Polish film made 
and, undoubtedly, that which makes it tre best for him is its distinct 
Polishness (cf.B.F.R. Vol.I,no.I, review of Ashes and Diamonds). Having 
ng removed. himself from Poland to film Le Depart this quality had 
disappeared too. The same process can be seen in Polanski (a geod friend 
of Skolimowski) and’ it seems that the physical fact of being removed 
from Poland destroys much of what is valuable in Polish film directors. 
Tt would be hard to place Le Depart if one was not aware of its director's 
nationality, so international are its influences 6 but no-one, I think, 
would guess correctly first time. Léster, Fellini, Polanski; all have 
contributed something to the style of Le Depart and the film suffers 
from its lack of coherent presentation. It could well be thought of as 
an updated version of The Knack(1965), insofar as its humour, pace and 
use of cinematic tricks goes; but inevitably one is faced with comparisons 
with Godard. The two stars and the cameraman (Willi Kurant) have previous— 
ly been connected with Masculin-Feminin(1965) and Skolimowski's choice 
was decided, he himself says, after seeing that film. 

In Le Depart, Leaud discovers love and discards that ultimate symbol 
of capitalist society, the sports car (paradoxically - or not - (?) the 
sports car's ihtimate connections with. sexuality are here negated and 
it represents Leaud's fear of sex rather than his desire for it - a 
suitable comment on alienation?). In Masculin-Feminin he discovers 
indifference: and discards life: Leaud's fear of sex (which implies that 
it is, for him, something to be afraid of) becomes disillusionment and 
disanpointment. Through love, in Le Depart, he learns to cope with 
sexual relationships and realizes his social resvorsibility. In applying 
thé concepts of love and responsibility, as in Masculin-Feminin, Leaud 
discovers indifference and isolation to be the norm in contemporary 
western society. In many ways, Le Depart is logically prior to the 
earlier film:- In order to become a revolutionary, (and fail at revol- 
ution), ing order to be able to give love (and have it rekected), 

Leaud had to go through all his experienced in Le Depart. 

Taken in this context the two films form a sort of "history of a 
bourgeois deviant'. Leaud's total algenation, as represented by the 
gulf between his dream (to be a rally driver) and his reality (he is 
a hairdresser's apprentice) is rendered insignificant by his discovery of 
love - his involvement with objects can become an involvement with 
people. After the discovery of his political impotence, the unacceptabil- 
ity of his love and the impossibility of that sort of involvement, as 
in Masculir-Feminin, what is there left? 

“Perhaps it is pretentious of Skolimowski to #xplain Godard, but 
rather those pretensions belong to the reviewer. Perhaps the seriousness 
of the film's subject-matter, as expounded here, necessitates a more 
serious approach than in the Depart, but this itself ‘is not inconsistent 
with Skolimowski's attitude: of Le Depart he said "It is a non-serious 
film on a serious subject”. G.HERMAN. 


Shown at the University of Sussex Wed. December lth. 
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'm' (Germany 1931) Fritz Lang; Peter Lorre 


The place of Fritz Lang in the history of the cinema 
may not unfairly be compared to that of Sophocles in the 
Greek theatre of the fifth century B.C. Both have show, 
through a rigorous and uncompromising exploration of the 
theme of man at grips with his fate, the abuse of an acc- 
epted moral order and have, thereby, chronicled the forces 
of disintegration and the resurgence of evil within their 
respective societies; for though man's fate, in Sophocles, 
may be the work of the gods, the gods themselves can be seen 
as the extension and mirror of fifth century Athens. And, 
in the case of Lang, if we may subscibe to the view that 
the theme of 'M', as of the Oedipus Trilogy, is that of man 
trapped by fate, it must be with the important qualifimtion, 
firstiy, that man, inasmuch as he is situated within a 
given society, constitutes a symbolic focal point and pro- 
jection of it and, secondly that fate is the inevitable con- 
sequence of his relationship to the society. Through being 
cast out, the stigmatized one may be finally redeemed and 
forgiven - Oedipus, possibly Ms; this, however, in no way 
affects the possible salvation of the society that bore him. 
The chronicling of the artist is also a warning. 


The society in question in Lang's film is that of the 
collapsing Weimar Republic in pre-nazi Germany; the stig-' 
matized one is a child murderer, pursued on one side by the 
police and on the other by the underworld whose criminal ac- 
tivities have been severely restricted by the climate of 
nervous watchfulness in the town. The style of the film is 
a fusion of the capitulatory and the expressionistic : each 
frame is a plastic composition of extraordinary beauty, 
taking its place in the relentless inventory of action which 
spells out the assassin's fate; it is often also a complex 
and profound comment upon that action. The dramatic use of 
sound in the film, at a period which had just seen the first 
‘talkies’, is marvellously subtle: a little girl's ball 
bounces on and off the notice for the arrest of the murderer; 
the shadow cf a man appears across the poster and we hear 
his voice, off: ‘What a pretty ball you have. What is your 
name' and the scene immediately cuts to the mother growing 
anxious about her daughter's lateness. The same mother calls 
out to her daughter to see if she is in the near vicinity; 
we see the deserted stairway, the child's place set at the 
table; the mother's cry stiil rings out; ‘Elsie! Elsie! 
we see a close-up of an abandoned ball and then our gaze. is 
directed to.he balloon in the form of a doll we had pre- 
viously seen the murderer buy for the girl, caught in the 
wires of a telegraph pole. This is the sole evidence we are 
given of the murder; and the mother's voice still rings out. 


The @legraph wires, it may be observed, are a vehicle of 
communication, a means through which sound is transmitted. 


sali 
It is through the sounds he makes when bent on murder - his 
whistling, out-of-tune, a piece of music by Grieg, the very 
type of the ‘popular classics’ composer so favoured by the 
bourgeois - that the assassin is recognized as such, by a 
man who is blind and who is the seller of the balloon. This 
same blind man, in the trial-scene before the underworld, 
seizes the murderer's arm, anticipating, from the opposite 
Side, the hand of the policeman, and shows him an identiml 
balloon to that which we had seen in the telegraph-wires: 
the balloon hovers above M menacingly, the sinister omen of 
his fate and the very embodiment of the inner logic of the 
film's technique. 


Not one image, not one detail in this film is gratuitous. 
or unnecessary. At their least profound - the smoke-filled 
atmosphere of the meetings, the expressionistic use of shad- 
ows, the murderer's knife, in abrupt close-up, with which he 
peels his apple - these images accentuate the dramatic 
tension and often anticipate the subsequent action; at their 
most profound - the balloon stuck in the telegraph-wires, 
the wheel in the shop-window endlessly turning but, despite 
appearances, never leading anywhere, and certain other images 
which I have na the space to investigate here - they not 
only form part of the means of dramatization of the action 
but also comment upon and explain it. 


The same holds true for the cutting and cross-cutting 
technique whose nature is not only dramatic but also expos— 
itory. A good example of this occurs when both the police 
and the criminal leaders are meeting independently to discuss 
possible paths of action against the murderer. One scene is 
continually cross-oeut to the other often without a speech 
being interrupted although the speaker has changed. This 
effect of continuity emphasises the sinister resemblance 
between the legal forces of order of the society and the 
spokesmen of that society within the society, the criminal 
world. Society is thus seen to mirror itself on every level, 
from this one to that where we find the beggars enacting a 
parody of the stock-exchange, and to that ecentral-point 
where Lang situates the stigmatized one who bears the 
hidden face of bourgeois evil from which, as we are reminded 
at the end of the film, the childre, those who are to in- 
herit the society, must be protected. 


Michael Fineberg 
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Blow-up (G.B. 1967). Antonionis..D-Hemmings, V.Redgrave. 


Paris 1968; an advertising poster on the Metro. This is hastily 
written over the picture of a girl advertising underwears- 
"Is this a girl ov a product of the. consumer society?" 


Antonioni's Blow-up poses the same problem and adds one clause. If 

it is a product of the consumer society then what is a dirl? Thomas 
(David Hemmings) is the fashion photographer hero of the film - his 
world, the world of fashion models and 'swinging London', is a fabric 
of lies, it is the consumer society. Moreover he is separated from that 
world by the seemingly insurmountable barrier of his camera. 
Disemchanted with this world he has recently discomered a more 'meaning- 
ful't world - that of the old, the poor, and the sick, who are the 
unchanging face of any big city. We first see him leaving a doss-house 
disguised as a dosser, having been photographing these scenes for his 
forthcoming book. The ambiguity is already there, the treal' Thomas 

is contrasted with his temporary self; and furthermore the ubiquitous 
camera levels all facets of the world by destroying their values as 
im-mediately experienced (following this opening scene Thomas has the 
famous, comic photographic session with a model that, more than 
anything, mimics copulation). 

In the process of taking shots for the last photo in the book, 
Thomas unwittingly shoots a murder in a park. This, however, only 
becomes apparant on examination of the prints and blow-ups of details. 
Thomas once again only experiences the world through his art and that 
experience itself is ambiguous (note the resemblance between the blow- 
ups and the paintings of Thomas! neighbour). Because Thomas! involvement 
in his world is minimal (and this is shown in his relationships with 
people) his comprehension of it is ambiguous and his attitude is 
ambivalent. Yet the apparent murder is of such importance that 
Thomas is impelled, for once, to check out his camera's observations. 
Wis social world (the party scene) intrudes upon him (as it does through- 
out the film: e.g. the casual sex) and he is left in doubt as to the 
veracity of his experience. In the last scane he lays down his camera, 
which has been his constant companion, and picks up an imaginary ball 
thrown in his direction by a Felliniesque mime-troupe. 

The camera was Thomas!, and therefore Antonioni's protection from 
involvement. The objectivity of art, Antonioni seems to say, arises not 
out of a desire for truth but out of a fear of it. In laying down his 
camera, one would have thought, Thomas was accepting his role as a 
human being (as opposed to an artist). The step is desisive, but no 
certainty arises out of it. Yet we feel Antonioni himself must be 
certain of something, must be certain of his responsibility to his 
fellow human beings. In condemning Thomas' confusion and non-action 
he condemns himself, and very mush so since he is playing the same 
artistic game as Thomas. The art of Antonioni can be seen to be just 
as Modish as Thomas'. Antonioni's point that the prime characteristic 
of contemporary art is the alteration of meaning through an alteration 
of context is as applicable to his own films as it is to Thomas!’ 
photographs. Blow-up is a fashionable film, is a product of the con- 
sumer society. Perhaps its: keynote is despair; Antonioni certainly 
seems, through Thomas, to abdicate all responsibility. Art for art's 
sake is a.debatable motto regardless of Antonioni's potitical leanings, 
which are to the left. What he fails to show is that through self-real- 
isation one can be a girl, or an aytist, and not a product of the 
consumer society. G.HERMAN. 
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Meet Whiplash Willie (USA 1966) Billy Wilde»; Jack Lemmon, 
Walter Matthau 


One of the most important aspects of American comedy is 
the ordinariness of the characters and the banality of their 
sentiments and aspirations. Those who do not accept this (and 
that unfortunately includes 9/10-ths of the so-called sophisti- 
cated audiences) will forever remain incapable of understanding 
the very real value and artistic beauty of the best Hollywood 
comedies, nor will they ever penetrate to their enormous signi- 
ficance as an expression of American life and American society. 
For it is in its comedies that America, and in particular its 
middle class, is made to be most honest about itself, by having 
its body of festering sores exhibited with the naivety of a 
beauty queen displaying her 46" bust. 


Nowhere are the contradictions of American society more 
starkly apparent, and American social history of the last 50 
years is most succinctly written in the Hollywood comedies. For 
comedy, by its very nature, lives from involving the characters 
in extreme situations, to which their reactions stand in some 
form of discrepancy. Given therefore the banality of the charac- 
ters, the discrepancy between situation and response assumes 
monstrous proportions and creates a tension which writers and 
directors have learned to exploit, by skilfully persuading us 
that the situations portrayed are 'normal' features of American 
life (and accepted as such), while the characters -:re often only 
too aware of their own banality, an awareness from which the ac- 
tion draws its momentum. 


Billy Wilder is perhaps the master of this kind of (false- 
ly and undeservedly despised as ‘low'-) comedy, in which he rais- 
es psychological and moral problems, whose(comic)force resides 
in the - quite intuitively felt - general validity of their (trag- 
ic) social implications. Yet not only is his comic appeal univer- 
“sal, but by the same token nobody can claim to be unconcerned, 
.and the biting edge of Wilder's wit is inescapably turned against 
the audience, whoever and wherever they are. (That this validity 
is intuitively felt can be recognized by the strong, almost nau- 
seous disgust which usually overcomes one after a Wilder 'come- 
dy' immediately as the lights go un.) 


Wilder's films, and his comedies in parbiguier, are al- 
most all about the same theme - greed and lust - that is to 
say capitalism, and more precisely, its (human) face of moral 
and intellectual prostitution, emotional blackmail, imposture 
and trickery, as it affects the daily: lives of his characters, 
eating into their most secret dreams, fantasies and aspirations. 


The plot is simple enough: A TV-cameraman (Lemmon) is knock- 
ed over by 2 player during a baseball game. His brother-in-law 
(Matthau) sees this as an ideal opportunity for a huge insurance 
claim. On his advice, Lemmon pretends to be paralyzed, which in 
turn completely demoralizes the baseball player who feels res- 
ponsible and guilty. Attracted by the prospect of big money, 
Lemmon's former wife- shedding crocodile tears over his disable- 
ment - returns to him. But the whale scheme collapses when Lem- 
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mon, in a moment of spontaneous moral indignation, gives the game 
away by jumping out of his wheelchair to sock a particularly od- 
ious private eye. 


The film has a kind of motto, which Lemmon finds in a Chin- 
ese fortune cookie: 'You can fool people sometimes, you can even 
fool some people all the time, but you cannot fool everybody all 
the time' to which the film, rather grimly, replies by demonstrat-— 
ing that today, everybody is somebody's fool. 


Wilder gives us an unrelenting, almost didactic lesson on 
the ability to lie, cheat, double-cross, blackmail, steal and 
corrupt with a perfectly good conscience and a positive belief 
that this is the way the world has always been, making a nonst— 
rous world look serenely natural. Wilder's pessimism delights in 
making sure that we won't miss the smallest detail of this foul-. 
smelling dish that he has cooked up for us, taking the lid off 
completely when the stench alone is already overpowering. 


Thus, one of the starkest moments of the film is an inno- 
cent little scene in the dressing room of the football stadium 
where two cleaners are betting on the numbers printed on the 
players' shirts as they are piled up for the laundry. The camera 
only takes this scene in vassing, but even here one of them tries 
to swindle the other - and one can only marvel at the sheer in- 
genuity employed by man to cheat his fellows. 


Whiplash Willie gives us such a full display of this human 
ingenuity bent so Single-mindedly and devotedly on exploitation 
and material gain, that one soon realizes Wilder's intention: to 
reveal this mania for what it is - a disease of the intellect, 
and a hopelessly destructive and tragically futile attempt to es- 
cape from the banality of &@imry life. The subtle emotional and 
psychological interplay between the characters on which the film 
puilds an inextricable net of mutual domination (as it exists bet- 
ween Lemmon, his wife, Boum Bour Johnson, Matthau, the Insurance 
company and the private eye) does not come from the complexity 
and individuality of their sentiments and emotions. On the con- 
trary - and this is why their ordinariness is structurally so 
important - it points to the enormous social pressures which 
weigh on all of them, and to which they try to adapt their inner- 
most aspirations, however diverse or trivial they may be (Len- 
mon merely wants his wife back, the wife wants the money in order 
to launch her career as a singer, Matthau wants to revenge hin- 
self - small time lawyer that he is - on the almighty and omni- 
potent Insurance company, while the private eye is determined to 
prove a pet theory of his about human behaviour. ) 


Thus, all the characters are seen in actual fact trying to 
adjust these different aspirations to the only socially endorsed 
and still universally recognized and respected value -— money. 
Wilder shows us that the apparently pervasive motive of finan- 
cial gain is merely the gross common denominator, the psychic 
language, so to speak, in which the characters articulate them- 
selves. It's the old dilemma of the puritan - capitalist society: 
to legitimize intimate personal values by identifying them with 
a socially recognizable and acceptable currency. 
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Wilder is obsessed with the belief that people's emotions 
and predicaments are systematically exploited by others for their 
ends , because they see them, like everything else, as potential 
capital which has to be .put to work. Guilt, sympathy, love or 
passion - all human impulses are seen by Wilder (in an almost 
Balzacian way ) as merely so many sources of energy that drive 
other people's mills. These are recurrent constants in Wilder's 
work, linking his early thrillers to the later comedies. Thus, 
the subject of an insurance swindle had already b een used by 
him in Double Indemnity, while an accident was the journalistic 
isles which the Kirk Douglas character 'worked' in Ace in the 

ole. 


Despite the pervasive bitterness of Whiplash Willie, there 
is nevertheless a hint at 32 gentleness, tenderness and compas- 
Sion (especially in Jack Lemmon, with his dogged, unashamedly 
sentimental love for his unfaithful wife) which might be typic- 
al of America, if it were not all the time forced-to run after 
money and status. In the: face of all the social and emotional 
pressures exerted on him, Lemmon seems to have kept his hopeless 
dreams of love and freedom almost intact - a mitigating aspect 
of the American sensibility which somehow manages to preserve an 
oo miraculous naivety within its own debilitating sophistic- 
ation. 


But Wilder is not overindulgent with his naive heroes (Lem- 
mon plays a similar character in the Appartment): they are hope- 
less and pitiful dreamers, romantics of the most common SOrt, 
and Wilder spares us none of their pathetic efforts to realize 
their impossible phantasies, nor their foolish moments of happi- 
ness (Lemon 'dancing' around the room in his electric wheelchair 
in joyful anticipation of his wife's arrival) showing that in 
this debased world such romanticism is pretty close to stupidity, 
lapsing as it does into a feeble and soft—headed sentimentality. 


Wilder carefully delineates the meaning of Lemmon's attempts 
at moral integrity and freedom: when at last freed from the phon- 
ey corset and the wheelchair (ingeniously used symbols of the 
psychological constraint, as well as the crippling effects of so- 
cial pressures with which the film essentially deals) Lemmon 
turns somersaults on the bed, heaves himself up the curtain rod, 
all the time wildly gesticulating. Evidently, he gives expression 
to his newly-won freedom (both morally end physically), yet the 
way in which he expresses it marks the ‘imits of that freedom - 
he behaves like the poor monkey that he is, and his antics are 
primitive, and in a sénse regressive, since they solve none of 
the moral or emotional problems that the film has exvosed. 


But again, one should not overlook the positive significance 
of the utter simplicity of Lemmon's aspirations, their fundamen- 
tal normality and universality. Who can afford to sneer at a 
person whose main ambition in life seems to be to live peaceful- 
ly and happily with the one human being he loves and cares for? 
By unravelling the mechanisms of the social world which frustr- 
ate this modest ambition, Wilder makes Lemrmon's fate tragically 
acute and moving, because we see the impossible distance that 
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separates him from fulfilment, and we are aware of the insuper- 
able difficulties and obstacles that modern life lays in the way 
of the most humble and natural of human desires. How much more 
hopeless and futile do thus appear the ambitions of the other 
characters - Matthau's dream of triumph over the impersonal, 
mighty 'Legal Fagles', and the wife's ambition of becoming a 
great and famous singer. They,too, become touching figures be- 
cause of the hopelessness of their pursuit, their utter loneli- 
ness and isolation, the silent suffering and countless frustra- 
tions that make them all thieves and cheats, fooling and fooled 
at the same time, not understanding each other, nor wanting to 
understand or recognize the other's humanity,for fear it might 
prevent them from exploiting him. 


There is a beautifully intelligent scene wich illust- 
rates the way in which the characters - and the spectator - 
are bound together in the mutual knowledge of each other's 
delusions. Lemmon wheels himself into the kitchen, full of 
joy about the return of his wife. In the kitchen is Boum 
Boum, the baseball player who acts as Lemmon's 'nurse'. 
Boum Boum has of course realized what a poor sucker the wife is 
making of Lemmon, and gives him a pitiful look. At the same time, 
the spectator knows that Boum Boum himself is the victim of 
Lemron's faked paralysis. The different levels of awareness and 
their moral significance are immediately obvious by the way the 
scene is shot. The camera , from a high angle at one end of the 
room points down at Boum Boum in the foreground ( indicating 
the spectator's superior knowledge) while Boum Boum himself 
looks down on Lemmon at the far end of the room - small and pa- 
thetic in his wheelchair and with his happy face. By a simple 
camera angle the scene has an emotional impact which defines the 
thematic focus of the entire film. 


Fundamentally, the dramatic conflicts in Wilder's world 
ensue from the impossibility of ever achieving the convergence 
of personal ambition and sensibility with the social norms of 
money and status (often enough linked with sex), and his films 
trace the humiliating and degrading progress of his characters 
towards this recognition. This, as I have tried to show, has a 
general social implication, in that it highlights the basic con- 
tradiction of American capitalism, and specifically, that form 
of the contradiction which is the commercial cinema. For in. Hol- 
lywood, situated as it is on the margin of American society, both 
seographically and culturally, this contradiction is the very =. | 
soil on which the 'dream factory' is built: human rapports are 
in actual fact based on.the social norm of total commerciality, 
and the ideal to which capitalism aspires, namely the complete 
and utter ‘objectification’ of all human values is achieved. 


Based as it is - today even more so than 20 years ago - 
on the most rigorously materialist and capitalist foundations, 
the dream factory Hollywood magnifies the virtues and vices of 
an apnarently affluent society, by continually living the con- 
tradiction between its mercilessly capitalist organization and 
its phantasy products, perpetually reproducing and recreating 
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one form or another of the American Dream, while the artists work- 
ing there are fully and bitterly conscious of its falsity and.un- 
reality. Paradoxically, this is perhaps why so many of the best 
American (and Furopean) talents have been attracted to it and 
continue to work under its inhuman laws. Instead of turning their 
back on Hollywood, they have in fact recognized its value as a 
precious source of inspiration for what it tells them about the 
constantly changing, infinitely varied picture of modern Americ- 
an society. So long as America is shaped by a capitalist econom- 
ic system, so long will Hollywood remain the mirror in which the 
philosophical conflict of Western culture between idealism and 
materialism in its social and common everyday reality finds its 
image. 


This recognition, it seems to me, is at the heart of Wil- 
der's work. It is the justification of all his so-called vices: 
his sentimentality, his bad taste and his cynicism. For it is 
only with men of Wilder's artistic integrity, who are prepared to 
accept Hollywood for precisely what it is, that this form of po- 
pular culture, the Hollywood comedy, can enlighten and instruct, 
and thereby entertain us about the kind of world in which we 
(still) live. 


(shown at the University, 11th Dec.) GeveS. 


Fort Apache (USA 1948) John Ford; H.Fonda, J.Wayne, 8.Temple, 
W.Bond, V. McLaglan, J.Agar 


Any suggestion of a serious critical assessment of Americ- 
an Westerns is still more likely than not met in this country by 
an incredulous raising of the eye-brow. Even those who profess 
a wild enthusiasm for the Western in general, will nevertheless 
oppose any attempts to render this enthusiasm communicable, con- 
Sidering this the capital sin of the misguided intellectual, 
Since it is supposed to destroy the 'innocence' or 'spontane- 
ity' of the Western as entertainment. 


i myself do not subscribe to this view, basically for three 
reasons. Firstly, there are good Westerns and there are bad West-—- 
erns, and the difference can often.be considerably more import- 
ant than any superficial resemblance which the genre implies. 
Secondly, if I consider certain Westerns to have an unguestion- 
able significance and singular relevance, it is not primarily by 
virtue of their belonging to a certain genre (though a rudiment- 
ary knowledge of some of its common assumotions and conventions 
is indispensable) but because their directors are outstanding 
artists. Thirdly, contrary to ponular prejudice, Westerns, and in 
particular good Westerns, are neither innocent nor spontaneous 
creations - the economic and organizational conditions of their 
origin make such an assertion incredibly naive, guite apart from 
the contempt for the artist which it implies. 


However, there do exist genuine problems of finding a lang- 
uage by which to communicate the particular, and almost universal 
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appeal of an outstanding Western. As 1 stenre with 2. ime trodie- 
tion, the Western has created its own audience, and not every-- 
pody will be attracted to 1t tor the same reasons. Thus, instead 
of trying to write a review which vainly sS<cts out to recanture 
the mood in which I find myself when IT come out of the Curzon on a 
Saturday night, it seems more worth while to attempt an analysis, 
however incomplete or debatable the result may be. Since it will 
probably always be the fate of this magazine to be read by people 
with intellectual interests, it would be quite dishonest to do 
otherwise and indulge in some form of (inevitably) self-conscious 
anti-intellectualism in the vain hone of avoiding the very real 
problems of findine a language in which to write about films. 


What follows on John Ford's Fort Apache is written with 
the hope that certain points can be raised about the film's spe- 
cific qualities without making the cinema apnear in any way as a 
sub-species of literature. 


There are four aspects which merit closer attention, in 
that they elucidate Ford's individual vision and the subtle and 
wholly personal use that he makes of the traditions and conven- 
tions of the Western (which he, after all, helped to shape © 
throughout his long creative career). Fort Apache is a structur- 
ally very complex film, and what struck me particularly was 

a) Ford's picture of military leadership, and by extension, 
his general conception of leadershin in a professedly democratic 
society. 

b) His nostalgia for certain moral and social values, ex- 
pressed in a cinematic language which manages to affirm the emo- 
tional validity of these values, and at the same time recognizes 
the historical necessity of their disappearance. 

c) Ford's treatment of the Indians, i.e. his attitude to 
the rights of ethnic minorities within American society. 

a) Ford - iconographer and iconoclast, i.e. his cinema as 
myth-making and myth-destroying at the same time. 


Ford has always devoted a great deal of attention to mili- 
tary communities, usually vortraying a group of men living in 
extreme and exceptional conditions, on the border of society,as 
it were, depending on themselves and each other for survival, 
while in actual faci defending values not always of their own 
making, and which are therefore often in conflict with their 
instinctive apprehension of reality. 


Fort Apache is precisely such an outpost of the American 
(South)-West, and the basic dramatic situation arises from the 
arrival of a new commanding officer, Col.Thursday (H.Fonda) who 
right from the start, antagonizes the men by deliberately flout- 
ing their habitual way of life. The conflict, therefore is between. 
Fonda's moral and physical authority arbitarily imposed from above 
on the fort, and the guite specific, organically grown forms of 
community life at the grrison, justified by the nature and needs 
of the individuals as ruch as by the external conditions under 
which they live. 


However, this conflict is not merely the stock situation of 
the ordinary war film in which theoretical military expertise 
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confronts practical experience. Ford's theme is rather: profes-— 
Sional code vs. fichness of life, showing the professional code 
as a rather sinister form of escape from life as it is lived. 
But it is ultimately Ford's concrete visual embodiment that 
determines the significance of the theme. Thus, for example, 
rather early on in the film, Fonda's claim to authority and 
respect is visually undermined, by showing him wearing a kepi, 
which looks singularly incongruaus, not to say ridiculous, and 
at any rate totally out of place among the wide-brimmed hats of 
the men. 


Unable to adapt and integrate himself, Fonda's intellectu- 
al rigidity and coldness expresses itself in a stubborn applic- 
ation of the rool-book. But Ford dramatizes this point in such 
a way that the ultimate military defeat at the hands of the 
Apaches appears at bottom more like a failure of Fonda's human- 
ity, merely underlining his inability to come to terms with the 
community he is supposed to command, and which makes the decisi- 
on to lead his men into the fatal ambush seem like a flight for- 
ward out of the ambiguities that surround his leadershin. 


For Ford's structural technique is to confront Fonda pro- 
gressively with all aspects of life at the garrison, showing in 
turn his fundamental incomprehension, his lack of tact, his mis- 
judement - as a human being -, before concluding to his inevit- 
able failure as a military leader. Whether it concerns the love 
between his daughter and the yoting O'Rourke, or the honour and 
dignity of a family (the scene at O'Rourke's house) or the social 
occasions of the community, Fonda reveals himself as a cad, in- 
sensitive, brutal, graceless - and worst of all in Ford's eyes - 
as a kill-joy whose own narrowness spoils other people's plea- 
sure (his breaking un of the birthday party at his arrival, and 
subsequently, of the n.c.o. ball). Dancing in Ford's Westerns 
is one of the most civilizing and positive (symbolic) activities 
of the community (She Wore A Yellow Ribbon, My Darling Clemen- 
tine)since it is its most spiritual moment of communion, but 
therefore also its most vulnerable, and every interruption bears 
the mark of evil, or of the threateningly anti-social (cf. the 
interruption of the dancing in Wagonmaster, The Searchers, but 
also in many of Ford's other films, notably in Grapes of Wrath). 
Honda's behaviour at these dances is therefore grave indeed. 


Such scenes then, by the very way they are cinematically 
conceived and executed convey Ford's own morality and vision 
imolicitly. Jt is they which give a philosophical and emotional 
meaning to the indictment of Fonda, as borne out by the plot. 
For in a more general manner, they illustrate Ford's concept of 
the indispensible qualities of leadership, namely a human con- 
tact with the men at all levels, enjoying their confidence above 
all as a human being, and capable of realizing his responsibili- 
ties - as much as his arbitions - by putting the needs and the 
well-being of those under his command before personal consider- 
ations of fame and glory. 


Fonda's desire for personal advancement, his military am- 
bition is criminal (and shown to be so), because totally at 
variance not only with the actual situation at hand, but more 
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importantly, in direct conflict with the values held *y the men 
and women living at the Fort, a conflict seen most clearly in 

the character of John Wayne, whose personal sense of honour 

(e.g. his promise given to Cochise) makes him refuse orders, 

thus exposing Fonda's double morality and dishonourable behavicsur. 


Juxtavosed to Fonda's authoritarian rigorism and his elit- 
ist attitude ("It should be obvious to you that my daughter and 
your son do not belong to the same class") is the informality 
and equality among the rank-and-file, where a serzeant can find 
himself demoted to the rank of vrivate after a drunken escapade, 
or an inexperienced recruit is made an acting sergeant by 2 mere 
handshake, while Ford's graphie humour demonstrates the utter 
irrelevance of either gesture. 


Ford's cinema is both proletarian and democratic, showing 
respect for institutions (like the army) only insofar as they 
are kept alive by the humanity and morality of the rank-and-file. 
Ideoissically, Ford is a disciple of Lincoln, and it is not by 
accident that among the furniture given to Fonda by the soldiers 
when he takes up his quarters in the Fort is a portrait of Lin- 
coln - a tacit expression of their hopes for a just, liberal 
and humane commander. With this, Ford reminds us that the tra- 
ditional democratic virtues must have their place even within 
mihitary organizations. 


However, it is important to note that Fonda is shown to be 
neither corrupt, nor unjust, nor a coward (the more obvious mili- 
tary failings) - a fact which makes Ford's critique of Fonda the 
more important, since it underlines that the traditional military 
qualities which Fonda does possess ( bravery, discipline, exper- 
tise and a strong will) are not enough to make a good leader of 
men. That in particular, bravery is meaningless if not in the 
service of a common good, but instead emanates from an aristoc- 
ratic ideal of versonal valour. As Fonda, wounded and hnlf in- 
sone, tides back into battle to what is left of his men, he re- 
sembles nothing more than a latter-day Don Quixote, more than 
ever incapable of grasping what has happened. 


And when John Wayne,.in the last scene, answering the news- 
paper man's admiring "Thursday must have been a brave man" re- 
plies drily “no man died more gallantly" he ambiguously alludes 
both to Fonda's aristocratic behaviour and his.elitist arrogance, 
and we are invited to reflect on the precise reasons that led to 
the disaster which practically wiped out his entire command. 


What ultimately attracts Ford to military subjects is not 
some patriotic sentimentality about America's military glory, 
but the fact that they provide the most draratic embodiment of 
one of Ford's most deeply felt metaphysical beliefs - that man's 
role in this world is to help and serve his fellow human beings. 
This ideal of serving a cause greater than oneself (be it one's 
country or one's community) is the objective condition of mili- 
tary life and provides dramatic situations of great effective— 
ness, because this condition comes into conflict with an extern- 
al reality (the enewy) and an internal morality (conscience, 
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honour, pride). In Ford's world, the ethical postulate of service 
without servitude forms the basis of all communal life, yet it is 
at the same time strongly interiorized, i.e. it is an individual 
virtue and decision, irrespective of any public recognition or 
apprbation. ? 


Therefore, Fort Apache exposes Fonda as someone who, owing 
to his elevated position, abuses the collective decision of 'ser- 
vice for his own private ends, in this case to further his repu- 
tation at the expense of the men entrusted to his care. Fort Apa- 
che is an extremely uncompromising attack on any form of Leader — 
ship that is not truly democratic, and one must admire the acute- 
ness, the comprehensive justice and moral candour of Ford's visi- 
on of the military in a film whose overt subject is one of Ameri- 
ca's military heroes, General Custer. Far from being an unreflec- 
ted eulogy on the cavalry of the Old West, Fort Apache is a tri- 
bute to the individuals sacrificed by a haughty officer in an un- 
just and dishonourable war. 


However, Ford's critique of Thursday and what he stands for 
is considerably more subtle and nuanced than can be suggested by 
an analysis, in that he avoids all demonstrative argument, basing 
his critique instead on careful and finely detailed 'scenes of 
army life’ which, by virtue of their rich completeness, continu- 
ally reveal Fonda as an unwanted (and unnecessary) intruder - 
rather like Wayne in fhe Searchers. 


But Ford's evident nostalgia for the values of the small, 
seemingly self-sufficient community with its brisht-faced indus- 
trious women and morally upright men is rendered in images purged 
of any conventional sentimentality, by the precise and extremely 
skilful use of the frame, combined with a masterful sense of com- 
position. It is in his art of the individual shot that Ford mani- 
fests both his attachment to the characters and their mode of 
life, while indicating at the same time his own artisitc detach- 
ment, by placing it in a perspective which quite consciously 
seeks the precise visual association which will limit or define 
the emotion or action. I have already mentioned the scene with 
Fonda wearing a kepi when all the men wear hats and neckerchiefs 
(so much more useful in the obligatory sand-storm), or Fonda's 
quixotic gestures with the sabre at the end. In another scene we 
see the soldiers ride out at dawn into the fatal ambush, and the 
dust kicked up by the horses' hooves envelops them like a halo - 
an association which catches the mood of grandeur and doom of the 
scene so accurately that its grim irony is evident. 


Ford deliberately dispenses with the close-up, thus avoid- 
ing an intimist or psychological atmosphere,which is often fatal 
in the-genre, in favour of compositions in which the characters, 
- even when framed individually - are taken in medium and long 
shots (the series of low-angle shots of the individual officers 
before the final attack). Alternatively, he uses a totally static 
character in the foreground, with a kind of muted agitation in 
the background (the Apaches behind their stoic leaders). 


These images acquire a mythical dimension which expresses 
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the precise nuance of Ford's love for his characters, while he 
places the situation and its reality firmly into a (cinematic) 
tradition which in itself has become the mythical Hollywood le~ 
gend of the West. 


Already the credits refer to this by passing in review a 
Succession of images from the film itself - a kind of picture 
book of the West, to which the film supplies its own critique: 
time and again we see Ford framing the characters within the shot 
itself. For example, the stagecoach between the primeval and time- 
less rocks of Monument valley, or John Agar's image, as he rides 
alongside the coach reflected in Shirley Temple's oval mirror, or 
Shirley Temple herself, appearing at the ton of the stairs to 
greet John Agar ~ averitable vignette, luminously lit by the morn- 
ing sky against the dark wood of the porch. 


All this is Ford, the myth-maker at work, creating his own 
vision of the American West and its veople, haunted by its beauty 
and vurity, but more and more aware that the forces which destroy 
ed this world came from within, from the unresclved ambivalence 
of the drives and motives that sustained it. 


Hence the air of bitterness and melancholy of a filn like 
Port Apache, and hence also the surprising picture of the Indi- 
ans. After the purely dramatic use that had traditionally been 
made of them (they were the 'danger' and 'threat'! against which 
the cowboys and settlers have assert their will.of survival) 
Ford actually (and at length) makes them state their case against 
the US and its representatives (the corrunt Indian trader and 
Fonda), clearly accepting the justness of their grievances. But 
Ford goes further: we see that it is precisely the immorality 
and murkiness of racialism, either in its direct form, as repre- 
sented by Fonda, or in its indirect form of economic exploitati- 
on and deprivation (the oractices of the Indian trader) which 
threatens to corrupt the values held by the soldiers themselves 
(i.e. American society). Ford's draratisation of the eontlict 
implicitly recognizes the corrosive effect of white racialism 
on the democratic ideology of America itself, brought out very 
poignantly in the seenes between Fonda and Wayne. Once again, 
we see the effective dramatic use of the military in the expres- 
sion of fundamental problems of modern American society. 


There is therefore a strongly demystifying counter-current 
in the film, reflecting Ford's srowing concern with the justi- 
fication of America's ideological mission. But Ford is also cri- 
tical of the myth-building role of the wass-media.' The final 
scene with the newspavnermen puts the film in its prover histor- 
ical persvective: after Ford's narrative of the historical defeat 
at the Little Big Horn, we are shown the birth of a wyth and the 
mechanics of its origin - the misconception of the popular press, 
and of the visual media (Thursday's portrait), the reluctance of 
the military leaders to expose those from their own rank, and the 
desire of the public for heroes and great spectacles. Without 
renouncing the myths that a popular genre like the Western inevit- 
ably creates, Ford nevertheless dismantles the myth of military 
grandeur and leadership by creating the myth of the ordinary man 
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and soldier. It is in thislight that we have to understand the 
subtle irony.of the scene where the journalist admires Fonda's 
portrait, while stroking with his hand the sabre displayed be- 
neath. For we remember that this sabre is not Fonda's but that 
of Wayne, lent to Fonda during the battle. Here the two myths 
converge, and beneath the false myth of Thursday/Custer appears 
the 'true' one of Wayne and the men with him. . : 


Yet it is the final image of Wayne looking out of the wind- 
ow that conveys the film's basic theme in its full ambivalence. 
For the reflection of Wayne in the window pane as the cavalry 
rides past gives the intimation of the two possibilities: will 
‘he, as their new commander, also overshadow and blot out his 
men - or will he be no more than the mere reflection of the will 
and determination of those who ride into the dawn of a new era? 


(shown at the Curzon 14th Dec.) 
Alan Mowbray 


Black on White (Finland 1967) Jorn Donner; Jorn Donner, Kristina 
Halkola. 


Brief synopsis: Opening with an adulatory narration on ‘the typ- 
ical Finnish family' and introducing Juha, his wife, two children, 
house and job (P.R.O. with a well-known - and real - Finnish 
fridge manufacturer) the film then reveals the actual emptiness 
and lack of emotion between the man, his wife, and his job. 

Juha picks up a girl, Maria, from the firm's computing department, 
and, while pretending to be away on business, has an affair with 
her. Soon after she is spotted by the other P.R.O. men and used 
in a fridge commercial - this is her start in a modelling career. 
Juha's excuses to his wife wear thinner as he becomes more infat- 
uated with Maria, and eventually some sort of showdown is reached 
at the office party where the two women, recognising each other's 
position instinctively, are introduced and are coldly polite to 
each other. Juha, forced to choose between them, escorts his 

wife home. When she leaves for a holiday, he feels freer but by 
this time Maria has decided to continue her modelling career 
unhampered, and the final shots show Juha pursuing her through 
the snow and walking, unspeaking, with her, past one of her 
fridge ads. which reads ‘Keep Cold’. 


As one sees from the synopsis, this film has a very small 
plot. It begins with a brilliant introductory narrative which 
introduces us to the characters. As the ‘Woman's Magazine’ style 
fades with the words 'And here we see Juha (Jorn Donner) leaving 
his office, no doubt already thinking of his wife (Liisa-Mai ja 
Laaksonen) and family he is returning to'. so we see the real 
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Juha already eyeing the girl, Maria (Kristina Halkolia), he is 
soon to pick up. But if one glossy layer of apparent reality has 
been stripped off, it reveals underneath ‘tie -tyyical Finnish 
executive’ as little more than a Playboy pastiche. The do cument— 
ary style, however, continues, and the empty barrenness of Juha's 
life, his alienation from his job, from his tedious colleagues, 
from his cold brittle wife, are very convincingly noted. Even his 
mistress is show as a narcissistic, empty, go-getting girl of no 
particular emotions or convictions - out for a good time (wi thin 
the limits of her ow, unimaginative, personality). The director 
draws nice parellels between the cold fridges and the frigid 
society, though one would have liked a nice travelling shot of 
the interior of one of the fridges coupled with his office scenes. 


In fact, this film is very disappointing because it does 
stick to the documentary presentation. Donner previously worked 
in Sweden and the influence of Bergman is very strong. And the 
very weakness of the Swedish cinema - the pessimistic documentat- 
ion of an empty and meaningless society and its trapped individu 
uals - is the more accentuated here because the story is so thine 


One or two shots do attempt to pass comment onJuha's life - 
the office party is lit by the same camera spotlights used in 
the ads made there. Juha is shown leaving the party and wandering 
through the kitchen sets, erected in the huge studio, - the 
kitchens are complete but have only two walls which stop at about 
7 foot high. The apparent glossy perfection of the advertising 
set is shown to pareliel his om life which is just as lacking 
in solidity. And if you knew that Jorn Donner, the director, has 
given himself the starring role as Juha; you might add a further, 
autobiographical, parallel. However, any number of comparisons 
and enalogies do not make a good film unless at least one, and 
therefore by implication the others, is analysed and, prefer- 
ably, extended and developed. So, where there is no comment on 
Juha's life - merely an expositon - so there is none on the ad- 
vertising film and probably none of Donner's own way of life. 


This film presents a hollow man, the product of a sterile 
society. Had this been placed in a wider context, the film's 
story would immediately be placed in perspective as the soap 
opera that it is, The futility of looking for deep emotions in 
such a closed, cosseted community could have been clearly expl- 
ained; and Godard, of course, has done this - in Pierrot le Fou 
for example, where the Vietnam charade places the surrounding 
action into perspective, and in the same film his advertising 
party is not merely reported, but every time the characters use 
old cliches and hackneyed advertising copy in conversation, the 
film, in colour, is processed in monochrome - a deliberate em- 
phasis and criticism of the shallay mlourlessness of the bour- 
geoisie - : 


Yet, in one of its features this film is not entirely objective 
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The musical score (directed by Georg Riedl) runs contrapuntally 
to the action. While the camera traverses the icy raw beauty of 
Finland the most hautting, evocative, songs are sung by a kind 
of Finnish Francoise Hardys Their soulful, nostalgic beauty 
(without knowing what the lyries are about - thanks to the sub- 
titlers) seems to be harking back, or looking forward, to some- 
thing deeper and more meaningful than is ever shown or talked 
about. It is this sensitivity - again, so elusive in a closed 
self-perpetuating society — that is missing elsewhere, and it 
seems strange and rather inadequate that it only appears on the 
sound-track. 


Pauline Jones 
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The Bditors, 

I have seen Rio Bravo and Where the River Bends. 
Both are good action films. To call Anthony Mann 'the Vergil 
of the American Western' or Rio Bravo 'one of the most vrofound 
family comedies ever made' is just sheer nonsense. 

This needless intellectualization of what is basic- 
ally good entertainment has gone too far. Surely there are en- 
ough Eurcpean 'culture' films for you to waste your time explain- 
ing without wasting our time finding messages where there is 
only entertainment. 

Or hasn't Godard made enough films for you yet? 


C.Nyby, Brighton. 


Dear Sirs, 

I am writing to let you know how useful I found your 
Film Review. One point: I feel the major importance of the ma- 
gazine is its usefulness as a diary and as 4 rough guide to 
good films (i.e. interesting, valuable or just worth seeing) 
Available in and around Brighton. As such I for one would ap- 
preciate it if more significance were given to this aspect - 
even at a cost to the interesting, well-written and obviously 
valuable reviews, for their main function should be as works 
of reference and for discussion, and the main function of the 
magazine, as I see it, is informative, 


Yours etc. 
Lionel J. Brookman, Brighton. 


Dear Sir, 

T would like to express my aporeciation of your new 
magazine which promises to offer an excellent service to Bright- 
on film enthusiasts. It is pleasing to see that the film diary 
includes item from a number of different sources, revealing a 
wealth of interesting offerings in the district which might 
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otherwise escape the notice of many people. Could perhaps the 
list of films be made more comprehensive and be rather more 
prominently displayed? As for the review articles, the stand- 
ard in general seems creditably high, and as an admirer of 

the Polish cinema I am pleased to find that two films from 
Poland are given serious treatment at length in your first is- 
sue. May I express the hope that this promising start will be 
maintained. 

Yours sincerely, 


Nick Marshall. 


Gentlemen, 

I have, by chance, acquired a copy of your new 
magazine, and as an ordinary citizen of this town JI would 
like, in the fashionable manner of the times, to raise the 
voice of wrotest. What purports to be a Brighton *ilm *eview 
is, to the unbiased eye, clearly the child of the migrant 
population of pretentious vseudo-intellectuals who besport 
themselves in our local picture-palaces, under the suise of 
study, on money filched from the tax-vayers' pocket. May I 
suggest that in future you cease to travel under false col- 
ours, and furthermore, that for the pale pink of your pre- 
sent cover you substitute the blood-red of your true sub- 
versive souls. 


I remain, 
yours etc. 
Major R. Smithers 
(rtd) 
Hove. 
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Any letters, comments or articles to be sent to: 


The Brighton Film Review 
52, West Hill: Street 
Brighton BN1 3RS 


We would like to remind our readers that we welcome 
contributions of any length and on any film,or any 
aspect of the cinema. The pages of the magazine are 

‘s Opensto amyone interested in the cinema, and the 
standard of the magazine depends to a great extend 
on the diversity of the contributions. 


Also, there is interesting work on the editorial 
committee for which we could do with some help. 
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4 As you probably know by now, *The Brighton Filn hipaa ranges 
from hard information through opinion to hard theory. Elsewhere they 
are separated; here they come all higgledy-piggledy, so be warned! 

When you turn over you will find that the world’s 20 best films have 
died, proof of the centre's responsiveness to the base. Long live 
Socialism! But remember what Louis Philippe said. (I paraphrase) 'I 

nay wash my feet ze the waters of SOCERET but I'm not going to bathe 
in it regularly.' The Review has a policy from which it will not budge: 
a serious interest in the cinema. Disagree with us, but seriously, not 
flippantly. 


Two for the cultists: from January 15th onwards, the Continentale 
is running a Bardot season, and the Academy will be showing an example 
o£ Lpalcen horror, Mario Bava's Revenge of the Vampire (25rd to 30th 
January}. 


The best films coming are both westerns - strange: Major Dundee 
(A.5, 11.30 a.m. Friday January 17th) was made by San Deeke inpah, whose 
previcus film, Guns in the Afternoon, was the best recent western. 
badly mangled oy ¢ the. “producers” * We gotta h ave more sex'), lajor Dundee 


oO A le A a 


is Peckinpah's most developed film tc date. Dundee imposes his will on 
his humanity just as America imposed her collective will on a savage 


continent. The fanatical Dundee succeeds in his mission. What is the 
cost of America's success? Another classic western is #ord's My J Da Darling 


enentine (Filn Society, Wednesday January 22nd). Set in a lovingly 


recreated | Dodge City at the tine of the C.K. Corral gunfight, My Darling 
Clementine brings the lezend of the western to life. But ord's 
nostalsia is not unselfconscious. Me is aware of the gap between legend 


and fact (fort Apache , The Han Who Shot Liberty Valence, Cheyenne “Antuma). 


mare naeatnn ee ee em —— ae 


. ewer eco Vas 
Another Western is Warlock (Curzon, TTD elites Friday ‘January T7oh) 
saw this when I was 15, and though it very good; so I'll be there, if 
only to check out my past: 


si When you pass the bookshop rou ih Betts lock at the film books. 
They've got a good selection. Robin Wood's ‘Hitchcock’ and Durgnatis 
books on ‘Fra niu! and ‘Bunuel: are gain fee reading, and Allen 
Byles’ ‘The Western' and Ian Cameron’s ‘The Heavies’ are the reference 
books for the American cinema. 


ot 
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Good news. The Brighton Film Theatre opens February 21st with 
Blvire Madigan, followed by a Godard season, and the long awaited 
Brighton premier of Ulysses. (Fittingly, the Regional Theatre will be 
: pet Edt 
he 


. nay as oni Cac eae 3S Hs es eae See caer 
i¢ old Jacey of WONnUEGY 12 Lp yer WLitL ve vUliclce 


< & quote to end with. ‘We've been bombing cities day in and day 
out all over America, only people don't know it.’ General Hawks, Strategic 
Air Command. 
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RATING OF FILMS 


Reviewed des Gals Debs Gads Peds Pas 
Black On White % 

Blow Up Seo: “Sex XXX XXXX XXX XXX 
The Birds xx XxX xx xx ROOK 
Le Départ xX xxx XX 
Fort Apache xx XXX x 
Hercules Conquers Atlantis XX xx 

M RMX MRK RR sor 
Marnie xxx. xX p.@ 4 xx p.6.0.@-4 
Meet Whiplash Willie xx XXX xx 
Some Like Tt Hot x <i SE x xx x 
The Switchboard Operator x xx oc a= 
Westward The Women: - = xX, XxX 
Previewed 

And God Created Woman x fe) x 
Arabesque Oo e 3 0 
Fail Safe xx 
The Knack x xx x x x x 
Morgan :3 a. x “°K 
My Darling Clementine XXX XXX x xxx 
The Naked Prey << x 

Les Parapluies de Cherbourg x pa xx 
6343 Squadron x x 

The Steel Helmet oe 

Thomas L'Imposteur ix 

Whatever Happened To Baby Jane? xx x 
PLUS ; 

A Blonde In Love aC SEK x 

Major Dundee x IO . - Soe 


xxxx excellent 

xxx very good 

b>. good 

x interesting 

O uninteresting / bad 

( no rating at all means, of course: have not seen the film) 
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